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The Yates Memorial 


ROCHESTER 
ORGAN 


recently completed for 


ST. THOMAS’ EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Rochester, N. Y. 


is a three-manual divided instrument of 
unique and effective tonal scheme. It com- 
b:nes maximum utility with an adequate 
and dignified ensemble at moderate cost. 
The stop list can be copied, but an equally 
satisfactory result requires correspondingly 


s‘<ilful execution. 
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O LLER in Massachusetis 


The Famous Old South (Congregational) Church 
of 


Worcester, Mass. 
orders a large 


four manual and echo 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 


This instrument will be the ninth MOLLER organ in 
Worcester. The others are two four manual, three three manual 
and three two manual organs. 


Sixty other MOLLER organs are in Massachusetts. 


MOLLER records show that after one installation in a new 
territory, others soon follow. 


MOLLER quality—MOLLER service—MOLLER prices ac- 
count for this. 


M. P. MOLLER 


PLANT AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


- 


4€Ri. 


St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 2047 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1626 California St., Denver, Colo. 1016 Laurens St., Columbia, S. C. 
10 E. Glenwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 202 Strand Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
1203 Loew Bldg., 1540 Broadway, New York. 415 Bouny St., New Orleans, La. 

1009 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. Jefferson Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 
4545-25th St., San Francisco, Cal. Densmore Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
806 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 1432 Gorsuch Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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Recital 
Selections 





PROGRAMS from the same organist 
will not be included in consecutive tssues. 
Preferential treatment will be accorded 
organists who observe the following re- 
quests: 

I. Write your own program lists, fol- 
low the style as adopted for these col- 
umns, and include only such organ num- 
bers as you recommend to your col- 
leagues. 

2. Mark any number that has made an 
especially favorable impression on your 
audience. 

3. Quote a full program only when you 
have an especially effective one, or when 
it is of special character, national, his- 
torical, etc.; mark +. 

4. Print the name of the organ builder 
on the program with your own, and when 
you have done so, indicate it by * in front 
of your own name on your written list. 

5. Collect your programs through the 
month, condense them all into one list, 
and mail so as to reach this office by the 
Ist of alternate months; send with your 
written list a copy of each printed pro- 
gram quoted from. 


ALLAN BACON 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Five Vesper Recitals 

t+tHofhaymer—Fantasy On Freudt Verzer 
Couperin—Soeur Monique 
Clerambault—Prelude 
Scarlatti—Pastorale 
Pachelbel—Chant de Noel 
Palestrina—Ricercare 
Daquin—The Cuckoo 
Handel—Andante (1st Organ Concerto) 

Bach Program 
+Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Three Chorale Preludes 
Fantasia Gm 
Air for G String 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 

Third Program 
+Mendelssohn—Sonata Fm 
Schumann—Canon Bm 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Listz—Prelude and Fugue BACH 

Fourth Program 
+Franck—Grand Piece Symphonique 
Brahms—Choral Prelude 
Guilmant—Grand Chorus D 
Rheinberger—Pastorale (Son. Op. 88) 
Reubke—94th Psalm 

Fifth Program 
+Sowerby—Chorale Prelude 
Stoughton—Grecian Idyl 
Ruggles—Angels 
Clokey—Canyon Walls 
Debussy—Afternoon of a Faun 
Karg-Elert-—Choral Improvisation 

The Karg-Elert was played by organ, 

trumpets, trombones, and tympani. 


MARSHALL BIDWELL 
COE COLLEGE—CEDAR RAPIDS 
Commencement Recital 

Gigout—Grand Choeur Dialogue 
D’Aquin—Le Coucou 
Couperin—Soeur Monique 
Clokey—Canyon Walls 
Weaver—Squirrel 
Schubert—Moment Musicale 
Borodin—Cantilene (Prince Igor) 
Dethier—The Brook 
Improvisation in familiar hymntune 
Guilmant—Choral and Fugue (Son. 5) 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


Prof. Bidwell writes, “I have received 
much gratifying response from the type 
of programs I have been using this year 
—something for everybody.” An ex- 
amination of the numbers offered, shows 
why the audiences have been enthusiastic ; 
such programs are sure to help make 
more friends for the organ recital. 

J. WARREN ANDREWS 

UNIV. NAT’L MEMORIAL—WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dedicating 4-m Gottfried 
Guilmant—Symphony Op. 42 
Gounod—Serenade F 
Guilmant—Marche Funebre Seraphique 
Bach—Great Gm Fugue 
Handel—Largo 
Liszt—Ave Maria 
Andrews—Reverie of Home 
Thomas—Gavotte, Mignon 
Kinder—J ubilate 

PALMER CHRISTIAN 

WILSON COLLEGE—CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
Hanff—Ein Feste Burg 
Krebs—Trio 
Bach—Toccata, Adagio, Fugue C 
Karg-Elert—Improvisation 
Rousseau—Scherzo 
Andriessen—Choral 
Franck—Fantasie A 
DeLamarter—Nocturne. Fountain. 
Strauss—Traumerei 
Bonnet—Rhapsody Catalane 

DESIDER D’ANTALFFY 

WANAMAKER AUDITORIUM—N. Y. C. 
Bach—Fantasie and Fugue Gm 
D’Aquin—Le Coucou 
D’Antalffy—Madonna (MMS) 
D’Antalffy—Festa bucolica 
Ravel—Jeux d’eau 
Reger—Basso ostinato 
D’Antalffy—Troubadour’s Song (MMS) 
D’Antalffy—Sportive Fauns 


C. HAROLD EINECKE 
PARK CONG.—GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Yon—Sonata Romantica 
Kramer—Eklog 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Swinnen—Chinoiserie 
Saint-Saens—The Swan 
Zimmerman—April Song 
Molloy—Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Franck—Piece Heroique 


Maitland—Concert Overture A 
Bossi—Ave Maria 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Rimsky-Korsakoff—Song of India 
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Clokey—Mountain Sketches 
Marsh—Fete des Fees 
Nevin—Mighty Lak’ a Rose 
Mendelssohn—Finale (3rd) 
FRED FAASSEN 
SHILOH TABERNACLE—ZION, ILL. 
Wagner—Lohengrin Overture 
Stebbins—A Song of Joy 
Fletcher—Fountain Revery 
Guilmant—Lento Assai (7th) 
Hoeck—From Chapel Walls 
Federlein—Scherzo Dm 
Stoughton—Vesperale 
Kinder—Meditation 
Stebbins—Lilting Spring 
Clokey—Wind in Pine Trees 
Rogers—Reverie 
Russell—Song of Basket Weaver 
Warner—Sea Sketch 
McAmis—Dreams 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Bf 
MISS ALICE KNOX FERGUSSON 
CHRIST CHURCH—DALLAS, TEX. 
Selection from Six Programs 
(One of the programs was exclusively 
devoted te transcriptions, but the follow- 
ing quotations are from the other pro- 
grams.) 
Rogers—Sonatina I 
Stebbins—The Swan 
Mueller—Echo Caprice 
Clokey—Dripping Spring 
Dickinson—Berceuse 
Martin—Evensong 
Groom—Slumber Song 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Silver—Jubilate Deo 
Rogers—Reverie. Toccatina. 
Rogers—Cortege Nuptiale 
*Dickinson—Reverie 
Rogers—Processional March 
*Boex—Marche Champetre 
Gaul—The Mist 
*Ravenello—Christus Resurrexit 
The * indicates numbers that were spe- 
cial favorites with the audiences. Miss 
Fergusson made one recital of request 
numbers, and another exclusively of 
transcriptions. 


GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Mendelssohn—Sonata No. 1 (1st Mvt.) 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Boccherini—Minuet A 
Listz—Liebestraume 
Bach—Toccata C 
Kinder—Festival March 








Palmer Christian 











His 


Programs 

















“are unique in their happy com- 
bination of the two desirable 
elements of high technical worth 
and keen musical enjoyment.” 


Management: Bogue-Laberge Management, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York 
























HiLttcreEN, LANE & CompaANy 
Orcans 
















| receive favorable comments from here, 
there and every-where: 


sé 


. All in all, the organ is everything that could be desired. 
Signed, J. H. Winant.” 


* * * * * 


46 


. We are more than pleased with the organ. 
Signed, Fred L. Harris.” 


* * * * * 


. There are individual tone qualities of great beauty. 
Signed, Richard K. Biggs.” 


t * * * * * 


si . It was a real pleasure for me to play a recital on the instru- 
ment, which responded to every demand I made upon it. 


Signed, Firmin Swinnen.” 


* * * * * 


““., . Iam prompted to write, expressing my great enthusiasm 
for its wonderful tone, volume, wealth of solo combinations 


and general construction. 
Signed, Ferdinand Ueltzen.” 


* * * * * 





“". . You and the Organ Company, the Hillgreen-Lane Com- 
pany deserve much praise. 


Signed, Charles M. Courboin.” 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Will A. Watkin Co. - - - - - Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - - Honolulu, Hawaii 
G. F. Dohring - 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 1010 Fred W.A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, IL 
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CASPAR P. KOCH 
CaKNEGIE HALL—PITTSBURG 
Natl Cuncetion Soctety St. Gregory 
peecurcvers und Contemporaries of Bach 
Paciluiui—L.ganum Pausa (German 
1410-73) 
Cabezu..—CLanto del Caballero (Spain 
1510-66) 
Palestriua—Ricercare (Italy 1525-94) 
Kyra—suvanue (English 1542-1623) 
bt rescovalui—Capriccio Pastoral (staly 
1583-1643) 
Cleraiuvaui.—relude (French 167s- 
1,49) 
Martini—Gavotta (Italy 1706-84) 
vuccessurs tv pach 
Liszt—Preluae and Fugue BACH 
(Hungary 1811-86) 
Fran.n—..c.e Heroique (Belgian 1822- 
90) 
Rheinberger—Vision (German 1831-1901) 
buoci— _..u.ut Gu Soir (1861-1925) 
Rkeger—Bcnedictus (German 1873-1916) 
Jawelek— Madrigal (American 1896-) 
VWidvi—-_oceuta (5th) (French 1845-) 
FREDERICK C. MAYER 
W.ST POINT CHAPEL—N. Y. 
Rotubier--Lne Fete a Trianon 
Tchaikowsky- -Song Without Words 
Clark--Chorus of Angels 
Yon—Cirist ‘sriumphant 
Wagne —Mazch of Knights (Parsifal) 
Wagner—Procession to Cathedral 
Dett—Deserted Cabin 
Deti—\lamm ° 
Grieg—Wedding Day in Troldhaugen 
W. ANDREW MCNEILIS 
FIRST CONG.—CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
Faulkes—Rhzpsodie, Pentecost Theme 
Guiiman‘-—.[ >rche Funebre, Seraphique 
Mendels*chn—Sixth Sonata 
Nevin—Sketches of the City 
J.emare—From the South 
Weaver—“he Squirrel 
Nevin—Silver Clouds 
Crawford—Toccata F 
EVERETT E. TRUETTE 
r110T ©°NG.—NEWTON, MASS. 
Widor—Adagio. Allegro (6th) 
Vierne—Adagio (1st) 
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Dy: at , (New World) 
Bacl —Uhoral Prelude 
Bossi—Scherzo Gm 
Jcinte.-—atcan tion Ste. Clotilde 
Ronen’ —P mance sans Paroles 


Lemare—Chant de Bonheur 

haut. o S«m. Gm Suite 
IIEALEY WILLAN 
“1 “STER—WINNIPEG, CAN. 


Rhein’ cree —Seventh Sonata 

Bo rle-—?rel-te Csm 

Roch—- wo “oral Preludes 

Wolf-lor-.ri—Dance of Angels 

Mous-ourt ky—Old Castle 

Wi'ler—Scherzo 

wine S + --Rhapsodie 

\Willan- Tatr:. Passacaglia and Fugue 
GT O°G™ H. FAIRCLOUGH 


UNIV PITY OF MINNESOTA 
Pupils’ Recital 
Bach—Fentasia and Fugue Gm, Eleanor 


Poucher 

Borowski—Anrtante (1st), Mary Ander- 
son 

Gigout—Sche--», Marv Anderson 


Clokey—Symphonic Piece, Bernadine 
Courtney, piano, Nyda Ehlert. organ 

Franck—Choral Am, John Cowles 

Sowerby—Ccmes Autumn, Florence Hag- 
lund 

Widor—Sixth, Majorie Whitney 

Stoughtor-—Persian Suite, Grace Emer- 
son 

Clokev—‘fountain Sketches, Raymond 
Berry 

Gigout—Grand Choeur, Raymond Berry 


FIRST ESSENTIAL: 


EVERETTE E. TRUETTE 
JORDAN HALL—BOSTON 
kupils’ Recital 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue 
Merle L. Ferguson 
Guilmant—First Mvt. 
E. Fuller 
Franck—riece 
Walker 
Truette—Allegro Sym. (Suite Gm), Miss 
Hope Lincoln 
Rheinberger—Vision Df, Miss Elizabeth 
Colby 
Whiting—Sonata Am (1st Mvt.), Miss 
Edith H. Liedman 
Rogers—Second ‘Toccata Cm, Harold T. 
Abbott 
Thiele—Concert Staz Efm, Miss Ruth 
Hattaway Smith 
Boellmann—Toccata, Suite 
Miss Evelyn H. Barnes 


GRACE L. A. KELLEY 
DIVINE PATERNITY—NEW YORK 
Pupil of J. Warren Andrews 
Guilmant—Symphony Op. 42 
Wagner—Evening Star 
Bach—Toccata Dorico 
Liszt—Ave Maria 


Dm, Miss 
(Fourth), LeRoy 
Percy  L. 


Heroique, 


Gothique, 


INTERESTING MUSIC 
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Guilmant—Caprice Bf 
Handei—Largo 
Meyerbeer—Coronation March 


RICHARD C. WARNER 

DIVINE PATtRNITY—NEW YORK 

Pupil of J. Warren Andrews 
Nevin—Sonata Tripartite 
Liszt—Ave Maria 
Bach—Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Shure—Sea of Galilee 
Sheldon—Laudate Dominum 
Russian—Song of Volga Boatman 
Rachmaninoff—Prelude Csm 
Spiritual—Swing Low 
Tchaikowsky—Marche Slav 


CARROLL W. HARTLINE 

FIRST EVAN.—POTTSVILLE, PA. 
Kistler—Kunihild Prelude (Act 3) 
Tchaikowsky—Andante, Pathetique 
Boisdeffre—By the Brook 
Rachmaninoff—Prelude Gm 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Widor—Andante Cantabile (4th) 
Stebbins—The Swan 
Johnston—Evensong 
Hartline—Serenade 
Sibelius—Finlandia 


\ Where Harp and 
Chimes are installed 
| as Memorials, it is 
| customary to place 

‘| appropriate 

memorial plates on 


Organ Console. 








Memorial Harp and Chimes 


The distinctive, easily recognizable tonal 
qualities of the Harp-Celeste and Ca- 
thedral Chimes make them ideal memorials 
—living, speaking memorials. ... Deagan 
Harps and Chimes with their purety of 
tone and flawless tuning are the choice 


of discriminating organists—the choice 


also of practically all leading builders. 


D 


ORGAN 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. :: 


Deagan Building :: 


WM d_ 


PERCUSSIONS 


Chicago 
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Plains, 3 New Yor, 
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5 Photograph taken at the opening 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER 
and 

| THE AEOLIAN CONCERT ORGAN 
| Vv 


This Organ, the gift of Mr. Eugene Meyer is a four manual of six departments includ- 
ing a Fanfare Organ. It contains 4632 pipes and 203 stops, couplers, pistons 
and accessories. ® The organ was used with the orchestra and the 
Festival chorus of 2,500 voices, Mr. Albert Stoessel, 
musical director, conducting. 


The organ program was played by Mr. Palmer Christian. 


| FEOLIAN, COMPANY 


689 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
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Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 


FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertotre 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC OF AUGUST— 

THERE ARE SO MANY composers with August 
birthdays that we must limit the works mentioned. 
However, Mr. Huhn, famous in the Metropolis as a 
choral conductor, as well as composer and organist, 
has Cantilene C, Festival March C, Intermezzo, Past- 
orale, in the Schirmer catalogue; all of the practical 
church music. His ample list of church songs and 
anthems make it easily possible to have a Bruno Huhn 
service. 

Mr. Baumgartner of Yale University faculty is in- 
creasing his stock of compositions, chiefly by church 
music lately. Berceuse E is of unusual worth, and 
is also available for violin and organ. Idyll G is one 
of the more recent publications—a serious work in 
melodic style. There is also an Easter Morning de- 
scriptive fantasia, now out of season. 

Mr. Yon’s compositions are played all over the 
world. J. Fischer & Bro. are the publishers. If we 
want something very serious, we want the Sonata 
Prima—a three-part masterpiece. If we want the op- 
posite extreme, we want the humorous Primitive 
Organ, or La Concertina, or the Italian or the Ameri- 
can Rhapsody. In between we have the Arpa Not- 
turna for modern organ with Harp; Concerto Greg- 
oriano for organ piano, or organ solo, or organ and 
orchestra; the very beautiful canon, Echo; and the 
classic Speranza. 

Among the many organ compositions of Mr. 
Kroeger, by Presser, Schirmer, and Ashmall, Festal 
March in F is along normal harmonic lines and makes 
a good prelude; Intermezzo Csm has the Oriental 
flavor; Marche Pittoresque is the universal favorite; 
and there are three Oriental Scenes—a color in which 
this Composer has delighted to paint. The first three 
named are our favorites. 

Mr. Demarest’s chief work is his Pastoral Suite, a 
work of four very practical movements, one of them 
a charming concert caprice under the title of Rustic 
Dance. The other works are largely melodic, with 
the charming Melodie Pastorale as our favorite, and 
the others equally good: Aria D, Cantabile E, Canti- 
lena Af, Evening Meditation, and Intermezzo. All 
are easy to play. Mr. Demarest was Warden of the 
Guild when this magazine was making its initial ap- 
pearance. 

Mr. Mueller has four pieces of appropriate church 
music on the White-Smith and Presser catalogues: 
In Bethlehem’s Town, Echo Caprice, Departing Day, 
and Song of Contentment, and we prefer the second 
and fourth. 

How many organists able to play them know the 
two organ sonatas of Mr. Grasse published by Stahl 
in Berlin? 

Prof. Jepson’s music has been made famous, we 
might say, by Lynnwood Farnam’s use of several of 
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the Jepson gems. Ordinary mortals might be con- 
tent to labor with the much milder difficulties of such 
works as the easy Wedding Song, or the not so easy 
Tempo di Minuetto. Among the difficult compositions 
that deserve as much hearing as some of the others 
have had, are the Ballade in Ef, Caprice in Ef, Pastel, 
and the G-minor Sonata. 

Mr. Clokey’s organ compositions were reviewed ex- 
tensively in the September 1929 magazine and we re- 
fer the reader to that issue for a very complete article. 
His most recent work is of course the Sketches from 
Nature, four compositions under one cover published 
by Fischer. His humorous suite, Fireside Fancies, is 
found on recital programs all over the country. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doc. 


As far as new organ music published abroad is concerned 
there simply isn’t any. During the past few months I 
have not seen a single piece from England and the only 
piece from France is the Second “symphony” by Marcel 
Dupre, that has been published by Maurice Senart. This 
prodigiously difficult work is the one played by Mr. 
Dupre on his last tour and which met with so much ad- 
verse criticism. In going over the printed score one is 
struck with the fact that the Composer seems to have 
tried to make it as difficult as possible. In fact I believe 
the last movement would have gained in effectiveness 
had it been written in F instead of F-sharp major, cer- 
tainly it would have been fifty per cent easier to read. 
The INTERMEZZO, which is a little less difficult, is a fas- 
cinating and effective movement; I enjoyed it in actual 
performance and it seems even better on paper. The 
final ToccaTA, with a pedal theme thundered out under- 
neath massive chords, is hair-raising and, given the right 
sort of organ and a real virtuoso organist, it should bring 
home the bacon. 

Can you by any stretch of the imagination see an 
American publisher doing a work like this? I doubt if 
there are more than a score of organists who could make 
it effective and I should say that the sales would be con- 
fined almost exclusively to Mr. Dupre’s pupils. 

Of more interest to the average organist is a series of 
reprints from Weeks & Company of London whose 
American agent is Clayton F. Summy of Chicago. 
PASTORALE-NUPTIALE in E and CANZONETTA in A-flat by 
T. Haigh are two nice pieces that require a certain 
facility in execution. The first a melodious theme on the 
Swell Oboe; this modulates into a middle movement in 
A-flat, consisting of a tenor melody with effective right- 
hand accompaniment. The second also has a flowing 
melody and requires light and delicate playing. 

William Faulkes is the composer of REVERIE in E-flat, 
OFFERTOIRE in D minor, SORTIE in A, CANTABILE in E-flat, 
and BARCAROLLE in G minor. All are in his usual flow- 
ing style, well written, melodious, of moderate difficulty ; 
they are the sort of things organists can always find a 
place for. 

Ernest Halsey is responsible for a haunting melody, 
certain to appeal to the popular ear, in his ANDANTE 
PASTORALE in E-flat. A fine, bold and original march is 
his CHORIC MARCH in C, and in the NORWEGIAN CRADLE 
SONG in D we have a plaintive little piece of much beauty. 

Clifford Roberts, the talented organist and composer of 
Hove, has written an interesting piece; his CHANT DU 
MATIN is a graceful piece, chiefly for the soft stops, with 
a contrasted middle section, easy and effective. 
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A \ (ae the present tendency 
of business to merge and 
submerge personalities, it may be 
significant to recall that the House of 
Pilcher has been manned for over a 
century by members of the Pilcher 
family « o« m Thus the ideals of 
its founder are being diligently 
maintained « « « And by men 
who combine the technical and 
professional knowledge essential to 
the highest craftsmanship and art. 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated 


General Offices, Louisville, Ky. 
New York Office, Steinway Hall 


PILCHER 
...Organs 








INSPIRATION 
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C. Charlton Palmer, the organist of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, has written a dignified FUNERAL PROCESSION. 
Though laid out for a four-manual organ, it can be quite 
effective on a small instrument. His SoNG OF CHILDHOOD 
is a jolly little piece that should prove useful for teach- 
ing. 

From Germany there is a THEME AND CHORALE by J. 
Reimman—it is not a cheerful ditty by any means; per- 
sonally I think it the bunk. However there are.a num- 
ber of my friends who think so much of my judgment 
that they always purchase copies of the pieces that I 
don’t like. Well, they can get two copies of this piece of 
fly-paper. 

From Holland I have a PRELUDE SCHERZO by C. Kuit; 
while not as bad as the above, it is far from being the 
sort of music that the average congegation wiil sit 
through if they can help it. 


Church Music 


JOHANN CHRISTOPH BACH 
“I WRESTLE AND PRAY” 
A Program Note by Walter Williams 

This motet for double-chorus is very bold for the 
time of its composition, full of deep emotion, and 
highly skilful. It is generally supposed to be the 
work of one of Johann Sebastian’s uncles, Johann 
Christoph, who was a remarkable musician even in 
that remarkable family. It is said that he never ex- 
temporised at the clavier or organ in fewer than five 
real parts, and that one of his cantatas, which his 
nephew produced at Leipzig, exhibits continuous part 
writing in no fewer than twenty three actual strands. 
He was a worthy uncle of a worthier nephew, a chip 
off the young block, so to speak, a man of solid attain 
ments and of imagination. In addition to a hymn- 
fragment, the text is the well-known words uttered 
by Jacob after wrestling with the angel, “I will not 
let thee go, except thou bless me.” They are rendered 
in English, “I wrestle and pray, till blessed by thee.” 
In the original text it opens, “Ich lasse dich nicht,” 
and very frequently the “nicht” is repeated over and 
over again with picturesquely stubborn persistence. 
The English version brings about the repetition of the 
word “pray,” which produces a nonsensical effect. If 
this could be remedied the dramatic force of the rep- 
etition would transform an apparent absurdity into 
a fine conception. 


FRANCISCO GUERRERO 
“AVE VIRGO SANCTISSIMA” 

A Program Note by Walter Williams 
Guerrero was chapel-master at Seville Cathedral dur- 
ing the last decade of the sixteenth century, and a 
genius the greatness of whose loving ‘service to the 
Church is only now being appreciated. Pedrell has 
called him the “sweet singer to the Virgin.” This 
motet, written in the fourth mode, which is called the 
“harmonious mode” owing to its sweetness, suavity 
and serenity, is a beautiful expression of Guerrero’s 
fervour and devotion. The rising climax of the “Salve,” 
the rippling musical pearls of “Margarita pretiosa,” 
the fine arabesques of “Sicut lilium formosa” and 
“nitens, olens velut rosa” fading away into a final 
murmured salutation of devotion, are mystically and 
indescribably redolent of the saintliness of the man 


himself. 


INTERESTING MUSIC 13-7 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO RESPONSES 
FOR HIGH MASS, REQUIEM MASS, AND BENDEICTION 
PauL TONNER 


Intended for organists unacquainted with the Catholic 
service, to introduce them to the various responses: and 
passages that are otherwise likely to be most mystifying. 
There are accompaniments to the responses in various 
keys, to help organists of limited ability support the choir 
in the same key in which the priest has intoned. The 
accompaniment to Preface and Pater Noster familiarizes 
the organist with what the Priest is singing, the length 
of the passage, where is comes into the service, etc. “Few 
organists accompany the priest in these passages today, 
and it is not the purpose of this book to encourage such 
a practise. Rather the book is published for the practise 
of the priests themselves in singing the common Preface 
and Pater Noster.” The Guide on the last page is a 
concise set of directions telling the organists what to do 
next at High Mass. A book of great value to any be- 
ginner in the Catholic church, and valuable to all who 
would be more familiar with the beautiful ritual of that 
church. 9 x 12, 28 pages. McLaughlin & Reilly. 


SONGS OF PRAISE 
DEARMER-WILLIAMS-SHAW 


“For young people of all ages . . . from 7 to 17.” A 
very worthy attempt from the exclusive British view- 
point to eliminate the trash used in almost every church 
for the young children and substitute something worthy, 
and when Vaughan Williams, Martin Shaw, and Percy 
Dearmer set their hands to it, we can take it for granted 
that the book has merit, whether or not it meets our own 
personal requirements. But this book has so many at- 
tractive qualities that we already have faith in it, in spite 
of everything else. It has a charming little cover for 
children’s books, it is delightfully convenient in size, it 
is nicely printed, and, so far as our examination shows, 
there is not one piece of trash in it. Almost all the ma- 
terial will be new to American-born children of Ameri- 
can-born parents, though the Britishers among us may 
find it otherwise. The easiest way to have a fight with 
your minister is to suggest buying this book for the Sun- 
day School and Young People’s Society. But we do not 
know of any book that appeals quite as strongly as this 
does for its purpose. 5 x 7, 150 pages. Oxford. 


4S 

GEORGE H.FAIRCLOUGH: a sone oF HappPI- 
ness, 6p. me. A melody piece of the better sort, with 
enough good workmanship to make it interesting to 
the musician and more than enough melodic appeal 
to make it interesting to an audience. It opens with 
an attractive 4-measure introduction, and then we 
have the melody, in 3-4 rhythm, over a simple ac- 
companiment that seems to make it all the more im- 
portant to’ have an appealing registration for the mel- 
ody part. This flows along gracefully, interestingly, 
without monotony anywhere. The middle section in 
the dominant carries along the same mood, but varies 
the materials and the effect. At the return of the 
original melody, in the recapitulation, we again move 
along in the same mood, but this time with the theme 
of the contrast section added as an accompaniment to 
the theme of the statement itself, which makes an in- 
teresting device both for performer and hearer. It is 
an appealing, interesting, and very worthy composi- 
tion. Organ music would gain much by the presenta- 
tion simultaneously of two melodies; Mr. Fairclough 
has done it charmingly. Gray, 1929. 
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For Next Season’s 
Programs 


we bring to your attention 


St. John the Beloved 


Cantata for Soli and Chorus 


by 


Lily Strickland 


Orchestral accompaniment available 


Vocal Score $1.00 


“|, . another of Lily Strickland’s gifted melodic 
fancies, written in a sacred vein, using all of the 
devices of technic for putting over the text in a 
clear-manner without knotty spots and always 
flowing with consistent ease. Lovely and inter- 
esting.” 


“. . . Lily Strickland’s ‘St. John the Beloved’ 
is worked out in a splendid way, the solo parts 
are most attractive and the chorus is such that 
the average choir should be able to make them 
very effective. The work is a real inspiration.” 


OTHER MERITORIOUS WORKS 


The Hound of Hlenven ...........2.0.: 
cheeeewniee Humphrey J. Stewart 1.50 


For soli and chorus 


Atonee «65.66.6452 R. Deane Shure 1.50 
For soli and chorus 
a Te ee W. Rhys-Herbert 1.50 


For soli and chorus. Published also 


in an arrangement for women’s voices. 


The Manger Babe......... Wm. Lester 1.00 
For soli and chorus 


The Nazarene........ W. Rhys-Herbert 1.50 
For soli and chorus 


Bethiehem............ W. Rhys-Herbert 1.50 
For soli and chorus 


Request any of the above works on approval. 


Order thru your regular dealer or from 


J.Fischer & Bro., New York 


119 West 40th Street 





OBERLIN 


Conservatory of Music 
ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
GeorceE W. ANDREWS Bruce H. Davis 


LaurEL E. YEAMANS Leo C. HoLpen 
Georce O. LiLticH (on leave) 


Teaching and Practice Equipment includes 
15 pipe-organs and 10 pedal vocalions. 
New Department of Choral Singing and 
Choir Directing under the supervision of 
Olaf Christiansen 
Unexcelled musical and cultural advantages. 


For catalogue address FRANK H. SHAW, Director, 
Oberlin, Ohio 














University of Colorado 
College of Music 


Courses offered for the degree, 
Bachelor of Music. Excellent 
faculty. Adequate equipment. 
Reasonable fees. 

Organ lessons given on large 
4-manual Austin. 

Practice organs at low expense 

Organ study under the Director, 
Professor Rowland W. Dunham. 


BOULDER COLORADO 














SPECIAL OFFER 


Helps to Fugue Writing ............. $1.50 
By A. Madeley Richardson 
Handbook on Conducting and Orchestral 
PE 68 ie ciinnpu iwi ens aw ean 1.00 
By Frank E. Kendrie 
One Year's Subscription to The American 








So svvcccesscvesdvks 2.50 
$5.00 
Special Offer Price $4.00 | 





THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 


159 East 48th St. Sole Agents for NOVELLO@CO.,Ltd. New York 




















Organ Sehool | 


FRANK VAN Dusen, A.A.G.O., Director 


Fall Term Begins September 11, 1930 


Courses in Church, Concert and Theatre Organ Playing. 

Special Courses in Choral Service of Episcopal Church 
and Children’s Choirs. 

Courses 1x Motion-Picture Organ Playing. 

Our pupiis filling prominent church and theatre positions 
throughout the country. 


Send for New Catalogue. Address— 


American Conservatory of Music 
521 Kimball Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MR. GEORGE FISCHER 
President of J. Fischer & Bro., New York, publishers of an increasingly im- 
portant catalogue that includes for its highlights the orchestral and operatic 
works of Deems Taylor. The organ section of the Fischer catalogue is one of 
the most important in America, including virtually the complete output of Pietro 
A. Yon, Gaston M. Dethier, and many other less prolific but highly important 
composers of organ music, such as Joseph W. Clokey, Gordon Balch Nevin, R. 
Dean Shure, etc., etc. One of the peculiarities of Mr. Fischer’s list of organ 
oublications is the unusually high percentage of musical merit and the consequent- 
ly low number of failures of works that come under the general term of padding. 
In spite of his long term in the music publishing business, Mr. Fischer is op- 
timistic, quick to relish humor, soft spoken, and given to fairly fréquent vaca- 
tions abroad, during which absences his brother and his son carry on the work. 
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The Life of a Musician 


Woven Into a Strand of History of the New England 
Conservatory of Music 


By HENRY M. DUNHAM 


THE AURORA 
HEN MR. SEARLES asked me to make 
a musical interpretation of Guido Reni’s 
“Aurora” he perhaps unknowingly appealed to 
a peculiarly receptive portion, of my musical 
imagination. 

The subject appealed to me immediately and 
intensively. It seemed strange I had not 
thought of it before. What more appealing 
to a musical imagination than that glorious 
fresco; it seemed to me almost asking the ad- 
ditional eloquence of music to make it perfect. 

I began work on it immediately, planning it 
for organ and modern orchestra. Such an en- 
gaging subject made my task easy and most 
enjoyable and when finished I felt sure of its 
success if it was ever given a public hearing, 
nor was I wrong in my prophecy, and its his- 
tory I now find worthy of a special chapter in 
these memoirs. 

It was first heard in public when I played 
an organ arrangement of it at a joint concert 
given by Mr. Homer Humphrey and myself 
before the American Guild of Organists at the 
Harvard Club. 

Its reception on this occasion showed that 
even as an organ arrangement it was already 
an assured success. The test of the full score, 
however, came “Conservatory Night” at the 
“Pops” when it was played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and an organ fully ade- 
quate for the important part assigned it. 

I attended the rehearsal in the morning 
when it was given the “once over” which was 
all any piece received on these occasions, there 


being only one rehearsal a week and that de- 
voted to trying out the new pieces to be per- 
formed. After the rehearsal I telephoned Mrs. 
Dunham that the piece was not nearly as effec- 
tive as I had expected but that we might hope 
for improvement in the evening as the men 
were always careless at these “tryouts.” 

Conservatory Night naturally filled Sym- 
phony Hall with an audience of musicians and 
music lovers and as we entered, accompanied 
by our friends who were to share our table, 
everything presented a decidedly gala appear- 
ance. Conductor’s stand and stage were pro- 
fusely decorated with flowers and growing 
plants and ““N.E.C.” in electric lights extended 
across the organ front. 

The balconies were nearly filled already and 
the seats at the tables on the floor were being 
rapidly taken up by the parties for whom they 
had been reserved. 

The Chinese Overture being performed ex- 
cited, at least in me, a pleasurable anticipation 
of a musical feast yet to be enjoyed. 

The Conductor of the series of concerts was 
Mr. Clement Lenom and he had been kind 
enough to come to my studio at the Conserva- 
tory and let me play the piece over several 
times for him on the organ, and furthermore, 
he had given it an excellent place on the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Goodrich were seat- 
ed at an adjoining table and when Mr. Good- 
rich said he was staying in town to hear my 
Aurora—and Mr. Chadwick added, “You'll 
hear it all right,” I felt pleased at the interest 
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taken and at the same time quite uneasy as to 
what the orchestra was to hand me a little 
later in the evening. 

No doubt, inspired by the brilliant audience 
of musicians and music students, it proved to 
be in its best form when it came to my piece 
and the result was a veritable ovation. 

At the intermission, I received congratula- 
tions on every hand and in the midst of it all 
a gentleman handed me his card saying he 
ran a musical bureau in the Aeolian Building, 
New York, and that my piece ought to be 
played at the Capitol Theatre where they had 
an orchestra of nearly a hundred, and a fine 
organ. All this, with their possibilities for ef- 
fective lighting, suggesting to him an artificial 
sunrise which the Capitol might make very ef- 
fective. 

I lost the card in the excitement of the eve- 
ning. I think I was especially interested in 
what the masses would think of the piece, 
rather than the musician. I felt safe with the 
latter. At least, I knew my ground, therefore, 
when a lady sitting behind us merely said: 
“My!” it meant a lot to me. A gentleman 
nearby said, “I am no musician and seldom go 
to concerts as I am not fond enough of music 
and, therefore, when a piece like this makes 
the cold chills run up and down my back, it 
must have something unusual in it.’”” From a 
boy in the upper balcony: “Gee! I never will 
forget when the organ came in at that cli- 
max.” 

There were many others I might also quote. 
showing that the piece was easily understood 
by everybody, too much so perhaps, too ob- 
vious to satisfy the ultra modernist who dis- 
cards everything natural or imitative of na- 
ture and consequently stamps his piece from 
the beginning with a certain amount of arti- 
ficiality which wouldn’t do at all from Guido 
Reni’s viewpoint of the “Aurora.” 

Under ideal conditions, my Aurora had now 
had her chance and was an unqualified success. 
I could rest content even if she had now to go 
into retirement as many other fine orchestral 
scores have had to do, but it was only a short 
time after this concert that I received a letter 
from Mr. Adolph Tandler, Conductor of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, saying 
that while in New York he had heard of the 
success of my piece and had gathered from 
what he had heard that it might be just what 
he would want for one of his programs in Los 
Angeles. Could I spare the score for a short 
time for him to look over? 

And so I packed Aurora up, bag and bag- 
gage, or rather score and parts, and she start- 


“mY 


ed for what proved to be a whole winter in 
California. 

In due season I received the following tele- 
gram: 

Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 22, 1920. 

Congratulations! Great success! Capacity 
house acclaimed your work which I had to re- 
peat. Excellent critiques follow in letter. Wire 
how soon you need material. Plan repetition. 

Cordially, 
Adolph Tandler. 


The following extract is from a letter to me 
from Mrs. Robert Wankowski of Los Angeles 
who, by the way, before her marriage toured 
as soprano soloist, this country and Europe, 
with Sousa’s Band. 

My dear Mr. Dunham: 

Sunday, the 22nd, your beautiful “Aurora” 
was presented to a large Los Angeles audience. 
Of course, Mother; Robert and I were there and 
had it been my own composition I would not 
have been any happier than I was when at the 
end the audience was so enthused that the en- 
tire piece was repeated and the applause was as 
much as the first time. Tandler had to bow two 
or three times after the second time and really, 
Mr. Dunham, he did play it or conduct it beau- 
tifully. The picture was brought out so vividly 
that one could see the whole effect. You will 
smile, but I cried, I was so pleased. 


Aurora was played four times during the 
winter by Mr. Tandler and his Orchestra; 
once being at the out-of-door sunrise concert 
in Pasadena. 

Aurora to me, without the organ part, 
would seem like any play or opera with the 
chief performer left out. The opening chords 
given in the score to the softest possible string 
in the organ, he gave to three trombones and 
tuba which, in the open, after all proved a very 
beautiful combination. 

On her return East, through the efforts of a 
mutual friend, Aurora was next introduced to 
Mr. Henry Hadley, then conducting the con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Stadium, New York, and I was invited by him 
to appear at the concert to be given on the 
evening of July 11th, 1922. 

I had already met Mr. Hadley several times 
and was well acquainted with his sterling 
qualities as a musician and composer. I knew 
the piece to be safe in his hands. 

Mrs. Dunham and I went over to hear 
Aurora’s New York debut in the open and 
without the support of the organ. 

It was splendidly played but I did miss the 
organ part very much. There was an audience 
of about five thousand. Mr. Hadley told me 
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afterward that he would have taken the Ada- 
gio Molto section a little slower but for the 
dominance of the Musicians’ Union which 
made it necessary for him to finish his concert 
absolutely on time. During the intermission 
I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Adolph 
Lewisohn, Mr. Lawrence Gilman, critic on the 
Tribune, and several members of the Orches- 
tra. 

While in New York I took occasion to visit 
the Capitol Theatre and became immediately 
and deeply impressed with the possibilities 
underlying a performance of the Aurora there. 

When I returned to Boston I wrote to Mr. 
Rothafel familiarly known as “Roxy,” and re- 
ceived a letter in reply expressing a deep in- 
terest in the matter and a desire to see me and 
talk it over. 

As soon as I could get away I went over to 
New York and called on Mr. Rothafel at his 
office in the Capitol Building. 


I found him to be a very charming, highly 
cultured gentleman, not at all the type we 
naturally associate with the title “Roxy,” 
which had not been assumed until sometime 
after my business relations with him had 
ceased. 


After asking a few questions and taking a 
casual glance at the score he said, 

“Well, Mr. Dunham, I shall put on the 
Aurora, and when I do it will astonish you.” 

I went back to Boston well pleased and pro- 
ceeded shortly after—one evening going home 
from the Conservatory—to fall on the ice and 
break my arm; but fortunately the piece was 
not played until Easter which meant the week 
beginning April 11th, 1923. 

Mrs. Dunham and I went over to be present 
at the first performance, I with my arm ina 
sling. 

While the Aurora was beautifully played 
under the direction of Sig. Rapee, and brilliant- 
ly lighted, I was again disappointed because 
the organ was kept down to such an extent 
that I could only hear an occasional pedal 
note. Sig. Rapee told me afterwards that the 
situation of the organ, its powerful stops be- 
ing between the audience and orchestra, made 
it impossible to bring that part out, as I would 
like it, without making the orchestral part in- 
effective. On the whole, however, it was a 
great success, Mr. Rothafel calling it very 
beautiful, the young lady secretary in his of- 
fice saying, she could hear it over and over. 

The following is a description of the piece 
as it appeared on their program. 

The piece opens with somber chords on the 
organ, expressive of night, followed by a pas- 
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sage for muted strings descriptive of Nature 
still in repose—a repetition of the opening 
measures in a higher key by a quartet of horns 
is then heard, after which a breathless moment 
of expectancy occurs, represented by a pianiss- 
imo tremolo in the second violins. This sus- 
pense is relieved by a heralding of the dawn, 
given softly and timidly by a solo flute, 
answered by bells in the distance. The music 
then unfolds and develops like a flower under 
the morning warmth and the climax suggests 
the triumphal progress of the Sun God over 
the newly awakened earth. 

The morning following when I called at the 
office of Mr. Rothafel, he first asked me what 
I thought of his lighting scheme, which | 
characterized as original, striking and effec- 
tive, after which he said, “Mr. Dunham, I am 
much perturbed. We have a musicians’ strike 
on and not our quarrel at all but one between 
two Unions; Mr. Mauro-Cottone, our organist, 
will play as best he can the whole musical pro- 
gram including the Aurora,” (fortunately | 
had sent over with the rest, my arrangement 
of the score of organ solo). 

The organist, Mr. Mauro-Cottone, I had not 
yet met and on Monday evening out of ile 
curiosity Mrs. Dunham and I dropped in the 
theater to see how he would succeed in his 
camouflage, for it could at best be nothing e‘se. 
We were, therefore, more than pleased with 
the result, for while the last part was more or 
less faked, as a whole the piece proved quite 
effective and received a hearty round of ap- 
plause from an audience which filled the 
theater. 

While talking with Mr. Rothafel in the lob- 
by during the progress of the show he was 
called to the telephone booth and on returning 
announced that the strike had been called off 
and that he was happy again. 

He said, “God bless you” when saying good- 
bye, for we were leaving for home in the 
morning. 

From the hotel I sent a note to Mr. Mauro: 
Cottone thanking him for his brave and suc- 
cessful effort in behalf of my piece. In due 
season I received the following letter in reply 
to mine: 





My dear Mr. Dunham: 

I am in possession of your kind letter of the 
8th and wish to thank you for your kind expres- 
sion and praise upon my playing of your wonder- 
ful “Aurora.” 

Had I known that you were in the room when 
I was called upon, reading at sight your score 
(because of the musicians’ strike) I am sure ] 
would have been so conscious probably as to 
lose my nerve. 
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The work is surely beautiful but hardly tit 
to be performed at sight, from score, in public 
at five minutes’ notice. I am glad to hear that 
it sounded well to you. At least, it is most 
gratifying as I was scared to death. 

Thanks for your beautiful organ numbers 
which I will be glad to use occasionally. Do 
not forget to drop in at the Capitol whenever 
in New York, as I am most anxious to shake 
hands with you. “Aurora” is, in my opinion, one 
of those inspired Musical Conceptions any com- 
poser will be proud to have any time but cannot 
be gotten too often and it reflects so well the 
colors of my country! Although a bit too late, 
allow me to congratulate you upon that fine 
work. 

Also accept some of my numbers I am send- 
ing you as a token of my esteem. 

Looking forward to the pleasure of meeting 
you sometime and with kindest regards, believe 
me, Mr. Dunham, 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. Mauro-Cottone. 


Shortly after receiving his letter, I called 
upon him at the Capitol Theater. I found him 
to be very interesting both as a musician and 
a gentleman; later he has become a true friend. 
He detested playing for the “Movies” he said, 
but the financial side of the question in his case 
could not be ignored and again, the promin- 
ence of the position put him in constant touch 
with the best musical life of New York. 
Bossi, the Italian organist and composer was 
his guest while in this country and he told me 
that one day a stranger asked permission to 
sit beside him on the organ bench during a 
performance. Afterwards, when he asked him 
his name he said, “Otto Respighi!” 

Since her return to Boston, Aurora has ap- 
peared three times at the “Pops”, Sig. Jacchia, 
Conductor; twice at Conservatory Concerts, 
Mr. Wallace Goodrich, Conductor; and once 
at a conbert by the Peoples Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Mr. Stuart Mason. 

Aurora is now enjoying an interval of rest 
in the library of the Conservatory. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


N THE MIDDLE of the school year, 1926, 
my fiftieth year as teacher in the Conserva- 
tory, I was forced to give up all work because 
of a nervous breakdown. I tried hard to hold 
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on because I felt it to be the most important 
year in my whole life to date. My Good An- 
gel; however, as yet without offering any ex- 
planation, has suddenly taken me off the job, 
and here am IJ, stranded in my den, squeezing 
what little entertainment I can out of the past 
while the busy world to which I belong goes 
rushing by on all sides. 

As I sit here, a vision presents itself of 
Father Time, not as the feeble old man with 
the scythe, but as a race horse going at full 
speed. Attached to him is the proverbial band 
wagon, and on the front seat, securely seated 
but with a frightened expression looking 
backward, his long white hair streaming in 
the wind, sits Father Bach, and holding on to 
hir from behind (standing) are Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven. On the front seat each 
side of Bach and peering eagerly forward into 
the future sits Schoenberg, Stravinsky and 
other explorers of their type. On the next 
seat a little less secure, are Debussy, Respighi, 
Honneger and other modernists. Close be- 
hind, standing, not looking forward but ap- 
parently discussing something, are Wagner, 
Brahms, Richard Strauss and Tschaikowsky. 
On the next seat, looking placidly backward 
are Mendelssohn, Gounod, Verdi and others. 
Falling off the wagon are Raff, Guilmant, 
Rheinberger and Elgar, while dead in the road 
behind lie the bodies of Merkel, Rubinstein, 
Paine, and a host of other excellent writers, a 
spectacle pitiful to contemplate. In the back- 
ground to the left, towards which Father 
Time seems traveling, is an angry looking sky, 
dark and forbidding, and a notice posted in the 
road, “Go slow! Danger ahead!” In the back- 
ground to the right is a beautiful picture of 
Elysian fields, trees and skies. 

This is only typical of a vision which, while 
more or less indefinite, quite often recurs to 
me. While Bach remains immovable, the 


others change seats in a rather bewildering 


manner. I predict, however, that among the 
very first to fall off the wagon (with the excep- 
tion of Bach) will be those on the front seat. 

In a lecture on the lasting qualiites in music 
given by H. W. Parker, the impersonal Bach 
was the only composer he felt sure was des- 
tined for immortality. 


(To Be Conti: ued) 

















Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


—THREE AUSTINS— 
®» N MY RECENT trip to 
the East I was fortunate 
in being able to try out 
rather thoroughly three 
of the latest and most im- 
portant examples of the work of 
the Austin Organ Company: the 
organ in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, New York, where our es- 
teemed editor held forth on Sun- 
days; the organ in the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, where my good 
friend Mr. Hugh Porter has the 
satisfaction of being the organist; 
and the organ in the Horace Bush- 
nell Memorial Hall at Hartford. 
The stop-lists of all three of these 
organs show certain similarities 
and certain very striking differen- 
ces. 

The organ in the Second Presby- 
terian is unusual for various reas- 
ons. In the first place an unusual- 
ly large sum of money was avail- 
able for its purchase, when the size 
of the church is considered. The 
auditorium being quite small in 
cubical content, Mr. Buhrman and 
Mr. Herbert Brown of the Austin 
Company in working out the 
scheme saw that it would be very 
easily possible to obtain sufficient 
volume and organ tone for this size 
of church with an organ of not 
much more than half the size that 
the money available would permit 
of purchasing. They therefore very 
wisely added numerous registers, 
particularly on the Choir Organ, of 
the more subtle grades of string 
and flute tones, with a most deli- 
cately graded series of harmonics. 
The variety of soft, subtle effects 
to be obtained on the Choir Organ 
alone are simply unbelievable. The 
solo reeds are a delight, with the 
beautifully effective Tremulants. 
The Great Diapason Chorus would 
have been improved with an inde- 
pendent Octave—but there must al- 
ways be something that might 
have been done to an organ. Suf- 
lice it to say that this is one of the 
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most beautifully finished and care- 
fully balanced organs that I have 
had the good fortune to hear, with 
a wealth of string tone, live and 
vibrant, that may best be described 
as ravishing. 

The organ in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest is divided, the 
Great Organ being behind the re- 
redos, while the balance of the in- 
strument 1s 97 the rivhs oral nf the 
chancel, with the console very bad- 
ly placed underneatn the organ, 
much to the annoyance of the oigan 
builder and organist. But the ar- 
chitects of the Church had more to 
say than the former, apparently, 
and they insisted on certain archi- 
tectural effects, whether the organ- 
ist can properly hear his organ or 
not. I must say that architectur- 
ally the effect of this Church is 
movingly beautiful from the audi- 
torium—the most ingenious combi- 
nation of Gothic and modern art 
that might well be imagined. 

The Swell Organ is beautifully 
complete, with a series of harmon- 
ics that Mr. Porter has had regu- 
lated to the utmost nicety. These 
independant harmonics are most 
useful for coloring any of the 8’ 


registers, with which they blend 
with the greatest finesse. The 


chorus reeds are adequate and the 
Diapason Chorus beautifully bal- 
anced. A most satisfactory organ 
for a large building. The stoplist 
for this organ was prepared by Mr. 
Herbert Brown in_ consultation 
with Dr. J. Christopher Marks, or- 
ganist-emeritus of the church. 
Coming now to the organ in the 
Hozace Bushnell Memorial Hall 


we have a most satisfactory con- 
cert instrument of the soundest 
possible sort of design prepared by 
Mr. B. G. Austin of the Austin 
Organ Company. This organ was 
also finished under the personal di- 
rection of Mr. B. G. Austin and I 
must sav that he is very sound in 
his ideas of tonal design and meth- 
ods of obtaining proper tonal bal- 
ance; at least, they agree with my 
ideas perfectly. 

The balance he has secured from 
the Diapason Chorus on the Great 
Organ is probably as fine as any 
organ in this country. There is a 
perfect blending and unity of tone 
between the 16’ and the three 8’’s, 
the two Octaves, Twelfth, Fif- 
teenth, and Mixture, such as is 
seldom heard in American organs. 
There is a great wealth of solo 
reeds and though the Hall acousti- 
cally is not so good for an organ 
as it is for speaking (a most com- 
mon fault in halls built now-a-days 
that the acoustic experts have 
treated, as the one idea seems to 
be to kill all resonance as far as 
possible) yet the effect of this or- 
gan is not only dignified and grand, 
but it also can be used for all man- 
ner of concert purposes. Though 
it would not be satisfactory for the 
theater player, any legitimate or- 
gan music or orchestral transcrip- 
tions can be most satisfactorily 
performed on it. 

Something should be said about 
the new Austin swell-shutters and 
swell-action mechanism, which all 
of these organs have. These shut- 
ters are not only just as effective 
*s the older shutters that the Aus- 
tin Company have made for many 
vears past but are absolutely quiet 
in operation and extraordinarily 
fast, making the possibilities of ex- 
nression just that much more ef- 
fective than they ever were before, 
which speaks well for the progres- 
siveness of the Company. That 
they have gone to the additional 
expense of installing several new 
machines for building their new 
type of swell-shades and swell-en- 
gines, when the shutters nd ac- 
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tion they had been making for a 
number of years past were consid- 
ered by most organists to be quite 
good enough, shows that they are 
constantly striving for something 
better ; and when they find it they 
are willing and able to go to the 
additional expense involved in pro- 
ducing a superior product. The 
Austin Company is to be congratu- 
lated on these three most beautiful 
examples of their recent four- 
manual instruments. 


AS 

—ST. PATRICK’S ORGAN— 
w- IT WAS a rare privilege 
4, when I visited New York a 
{2 short time ago to have the 
» pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Pietro A. Yon the organist 
of St. Patrick’s and, later on, His 
Eminence Cardinal Hayes at the 
Cathedral. When I went in, Mr. 
Yon was playing for Mr. Buhrman 
on the sanctuary division of the new 
organs the factory of Geo. Kilgen & 
Son, Inc. have just completed in this 
magnificent edifice. The sanctuary 
organ is a modest instrument of 
some twenty sets that was designed 
primarily for accompanying the 
chancel choir and Mr. Yon was 
pointing out the superb qualities of 
the Ripieno for this purpose. He 
demonstrated very convincingly the 
extraordinary qualities of the 
Ripieno, by singing parts of the ser- 
vice to us, first accompanying his 
voice with the Ripieno and then with 
the typical unisons (Diapasons and 
Flutes) that are ordinarily emp!oyed 
for such purposes. 

There seems to be a tendency to 
consider the Ripieno as something 
mysterious. In reality it is perfectly 
simple, sound and logical. It is 
merely a fixed manual piston in the 
form of a stop-tongue or knob that 
draws some six or eight sets of 
pipes consisting usually of a 16’, the 
smaller 8’ Diapason, Octave, 
Twelfth and Fifteenth and in the 
case of the Ripieno of a larger num- 
ber of ranks the Nineteenth and 
Twenty-second as well. Outside of 
the mutation ranks the Ripieno 
might be drawn separately by the 
stops already provided, and the 
Ripieno in reality adds simply a two, 
three or four rank (tonic and 
dominant) mixture on top of the 
small Diapason Chorus. The con- 
venience and utility of this stop are 
quite apparent when it is actually 
tested. 

Turning our attention to what 
would correspond in European 






cathedrals to the Grand Organ in the 
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gallery in the rear of the church we 
were most extraordinarily impress- 
ed with the beauty of the case that 
has been provided here. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the most beautiful 
organ cases in America. We made 
the long trip up the stairs to where 
the console and choir are located in 
the high gallery and found the con- 
sole to be most logically and con- 
veniently laid out, so much so, that, 
though it is very large, it was pos- 
sible to feel at home on it in a re- 
markably short time. 


The pipes of the 32’ stops are laid 
down horizontally in the triforium 
on either side. The 32’ Bombarde 
on the left and the 32’ Diapason on 
the right. These pipes, together 
with the Echo Organ in the south 
gallery and the main gallery organ, 
pretty well fill the upper portions of 
the side walls of the church with or- 
gan. The complete stop-lists give 
some idea of the great size and scope 
of this instrument. In fact the 
effect of the full organ in this 
magnificant building, as already re- 
ported in our March issue, is most 
impressive and grand. The tone is 
truly noble in character. It is even 
more magnificent in its scope than 
what I have always considered up to 
this time the Kilgen Company’s most 
successful installation, that of St. 
Francis Xavier in St. Louis. 


There is great contrast and dis- 
tinction between the numerous 
chorus reeds; the solo reeds are 
sympathetic, the strings are shim- 
mering, and the flutes luscious. An 
interesting feature of the Diapason 
Chorus, aside from the Ripieno, is 
the fact that all of the flue-work is 
kept on the moderate pressure of 6”. 
For an instrument of this size, I be- 
lieve many of our builders would 
consider 10” or 15” necessary in so 
large a building. The Kilgen Com- 
pany has proved that it is not, and 
has secured thereby a certain quiet 
dignity of tone from the Diapason 
on this pressure that I believe can- 
not be obtained from pressure great- 
ly in excess of this, and this with en- 
tirely adequate volume. This point 
has been roundly disputed and 
theorized upon for many years, but 
I have never been sold on the neces- 
sity of excessive pressure for flue 
work, especially when the building is 
fine acoustically. The Solo Organ 
Reeds are on 15”, as is necessary for 
their proper effect. 

The Kilgen Company are to be 
congratulated on this fine example 
of their work. 

—W. H. B. 
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—WEST POINT ORGAN— 
The original organ in Cadet Chapel, 
West Point Military Academy, N. 
Y., cost $10,000—a 38m Moller of 
2400 pipes, which “sounded superb- 
ly,’ according to Richard Henry 
Warren. That was in 1911. Then 
Mr. Frederick C. Mayer began to 
take interest in having a much more 
complete organ in the Chapel, and 
the spirit of West Point began to 
work on the graduates, especially on 
Brig. Gen. John A. Jonston and 
Col. Cornelius deWitt Willcox, who 
have shown “outstanding artistic 
sympathy and generosity.” 

June 11th Mr. Mayer dedicated 
the latest addition to the organ, the 
Harmonic Division, “about 60 sepa- 
rate ranks of pipes, each rank under 
separate control.” This Harmonic 
Organ “surpasses any similar di- 
vision in any other organ in the 
world.” In addition to the new Har- 
monic Organ, there is a new Viol 
Organ of nine registers (twelve 
ranks) from 16’ to 1 1/3’. Thirteen 
other registers are ready for use 
now, and five more have been or- 
dered—all are memorials and gifts 
of West Pointers, past and present. 
The organ at present totals 8100 
pipes. 

Some day the complete stoplist to 
date will be again published, but so 
long as Mr. Mayer lives, the organ 
will probably never be completed. 
His enthusiasm and his peculiar 
genius are such that the West Point 
organ must become the finest organ 
possible to build, and since progress 
is constantly being made in the realm 
of organ building, the West Point or- 
gan will also be making progress 
year by year. 

All who are genuinely interested 
in either the art of organ building or 
the art of organ demonstration, 
should visit West Point and induce 
Mr. Mayer to introduce them to the 
marvelous achievements in evidence 
in Cadet Chapel. All the work has 
been done by the Moller factory and 
staff. 


—FIRST IN PARIS ?— 
Through the courtesy of Prof. Paul 
E. Grosh of Grove City College, we 
are reminded that our article on page 
302 of T.A.O. for May must be 
qualified to include the point that the 
instrument there described was the 
first modern organ to be built in 
France, and not the first modern or- 
gan to be erected in France. Sev- 
eral American builders have shipped 
organs to Paris; one of the latest 
ones is the Aeolian going into a new- 
ly built palace in the heart of the 
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City. Prof. Grosh speaks of a 3-41 
Casavant in the Paris home of Mrs. 
George Blumenthal, of New York 
City, which was dedicated in 1923 by 
Joseph Bonnet; the instrument is so 
modern as to include double-touch 
pistons. 


AS 
ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION HALL ORGAN HEARD 

IN TWO CONVENTIONS 
The Convention Hall Organ made a 
brave display at the Radio Manu- 
facturers’ Convention — strictly a 
trade show (the public not admitted) 
with 28,000 radio manufacturers and 
dealers in attendance. 


This enormous Auditorium is 
equipped with “the most powerful 
public speaker system in the world,” 
adapted not only for the purpose of 
speaking but for music from phono- 
graph records and by radio. How- 
ever, the radio men “were bored to 
tears” with this line of diaphragm 
music, having it exclusively in their 
own wares, and made special ar- 
rangements to have the great Mid- 
mer-Losh Organ in service for that 
occasion. 

The Gallery Organs, now com- 
pleted, were not planned for an en- 
semble instrument and the visiting 
organists were all unfamiliar with 
the difficulties and peculiarities of 
the instrument and of the Hall which 
by reason of its size has some acous- 
tical problems. In spite of that, the 
outspoken appreciation and gratitude 
of the radio men was “a most en- 
couraging sign for organists and the 
organ industry, and is an indication 
that when the public reaches the 
same degree of saturation with dia- 
phragm tone it will return with keen 
appreciation to the real music of a 
fine instrument.” | 

The organists on the five days 
were Charles O’Connel of the Vic- 
tor Company, Hart Giddings of the 
National Broadcasting Company, E]- 
mer L. Olssen of Philadelphia, Jesse 
Crawford of New York City, and 
Roland Boisvert, formerly of the 
Paramount in Paris, but now a mem- 
ber of the Midmer-Losh organiza- 
tion. 

The five-manual console was put 
in service especially for this oc- 
casion, and for the visit of the Guild 
Convention June 27th. This five- 
manual console (400 stops, 5 oc- 
taves) controls the material of the 
organ as a straight instrument with- 
out extension and without any of the 
frills and furbelows of the grand 
console, which is to have seven 
manuals, seven octaves, 1200 stops, 
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with all the desirable extension, and 
which will be ready in September. 
Rollo Maitland was the recitalist 
on the organ on the occasion of the 
Guild’s visit to Atlantic City. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION HALL ORGANS ALREADY 
IN OPERATION 


The 4m Kimball in the Ball 
Room was formally opened May 
25th in a recital by Rollo Maitland. 
The high light of the evening was 
an improvisation in sonata form, 
on themes submitted by the audi- 
ence. Mr. Maitland “made a very 
fine job of the improvisation.” 

Each number (excepting the im- 
provisation) was accompanied wit 
carefully worked-out lighting, man- 
aged by the house electrician, and 
“the marvelous lighting effects of 
the Ball Room were called into 
play.” For example, the Liebe- 
straum was played by organ and 
piano, the piano being played from 
the organ console, and a brilliant 
spotlight was thrown on the piano 
on the stage, while the auditorium 
was shrouded in a dim blue light 
—and “the piano responded auto- 
matically in a most weird manner.” 
An audience of over 2600 heard Mr. 
Maitland’s program. 

The Ball Room organ is to be 
used regularly during the summer; 
at least one, and perhaps two 
prominent recitalists will be en- 
gaged by the management, to play 
during intermissions between 
dances. 

The accompanying article on the 
Midmer-Losh in the main audi- 
torium makes the statement that 
the gallery organs were not 
planned as an ensemble instru- 
ment. This idea was based on the 
builder’s comments, but the archi- 
tect’s viewpoint makes this correc- 
tion: 

“In speaking of the gallery or- 
gans we also include the Echo and 
Fanfare organs, both of which 
have a complete ensemble. The 
Echo Organ is really a large 3m 
with a complete ensemble of reeds, 
diapasons, and mixtures, as well as 
some special ensembles, particular- 
ly a flute ensemble. 

“On the same side and in. the 
gallery is a complete flute en- 
semble from 16’ to Mixture. There 
is also a complete chorus reed sec- 
tion ensemble made up of 100” 
wind, and an enormous 7r Mixture. 
On the opposite side is a complete 
diapason chorus made up of 16’, 
two 8’, 4’, 2 2/3’ 2’, and IV Mix- 
ture. There are some special reeds 
on this side, of orchestral charac- 
ter, and above is the Fanfare Or- 
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gan, consisting again of a flute an¢ 
reed ensemble, with three mix- 
tures; so that there can be no ques- 
tion of the ensemble of the gallery 
organ.” 

We are indebted to Senator 
Emerson L. Richards, architect of 
the organs, for these highly inter- 
esting details. 


—HERE’S A QUESTION— 

One of the well-known writers re- 
marks that the mutations are not 
tuned to the tempered scale, like the 
rest of the organ, but are tuned to 
the actual notes of the harmonic 
series: which seems logical enough, 
when we consider that they are sup- 
posed to represent the actual har- 
monics of the various fundamental 
notes. But when the mutation notes 
are derived by borrowing or unifica- 
tion, then they must be tuned to the 
tempered scale, like all the other 
regular pipes. 

This seems to present a dilemma: 

1. If it is not necessary to have 
the mutations tuned to the actual 
notes of the harmonic series, why 
should the tuner go to the trouble of 
tuning them that way: why not tune 
them to the same notes as the rest 
of the organ, which would certainly 
save a great deal of time and 
trouble ? 

2. If on the other hand it is neces- 
sary for the mutations to present the 
actual notes of the harmonic series, 
in order to produce the proper ef- 
fect, how can we get that effect by 
deriving the mutations from the 
other registers which are necessarily 
tuned to the tempered scale as ordi- 
narily in use? 

—WALTER LINDSAY 


CESAR FRANCK 
CHORAL IN A MINOR No. 3 

The three organ chorals were his last 
compositions and among his very last ex- 
pressions was the desire to go again to 
his favorite organ at Ste. Clotilde to de- 
cide upon their registration, a desire 
which was never fulfilled. The manu- 
script of these three noble compositions 
was found upon the cover of his bed at 
death. The A Minor Choral is frequent- 
ly rated with the great compositions of 
music; certain it is that the beautiful 
melody which dominates the middle di- 
vision is one of the purest and finest 
which the human mind has ever conceiv- 
ed. Mailly, the Belgian organist, says 
that this work describes the strife be- 
tween good and evil. The agitated pas- 
sages at the opening representing the 
forces of evil—the good being represent- 
ed by the choral introduced as a second 
subject. The middle division above men- 
tioned is supposed to represent faith, 
after which the strife’ is again renewed 
with the good gradually gaining the upper 
hand with a final appearance of the chor- 
al in majestic victory soaring over all.— 
ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER. 
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Stoplists 


NOTE: For the convenience of our 
readers the lengthy discussion of the 
Austin Organ in the Second Presbyterian, 
New York, will be published in a separate 
issue from the stoplist, for the purpose o 
making it easier to refer to the stoplist 
itself in following the vari us detanu. ua 
discussed in the article. We therefore 
present the stoplist in this issue so that 
when the discussion appears next month, 
the stoplist can be laid side by side with 
the discussion and the various details the 
more easily followed, without the annoy- 
ing necessity of constantly turning pages. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Austin Organ Co. 
Specifications by Mr. Hersert Brown. 
Installation and finishing by Mr. ANDREW 
GABEL. 
Chairman of Organ Committee, Mr. J. 
WarrEN STOKES. 
Dedicated by Mr. T. Scotr BUHRMAN, 
Feb. 23, 1930. 


CONTEN 

V. Lé >. B. nee 

Pedal 4. 4. 21. ay. 200. 
Great 10. 10. 18. 6. 766. 
Swell 19. 19. 26. 6. 1375. 
Choir 14. 14. 22. 6. 1022. 
0 9. 10. _—. 657. 

Echo :. fi 18. 11. 511. 
‘ ( Bae 4vu, 4531. 


PEDAL: V4. R4 S21. 

32 Bourdon p 
Resultant ff (Dia.-Bdn.) 

16 DIAPASON ff 44w 
Diapason mp (Great) 
ROURDON mff 68w32’ 
VIOLONE f 44wm 
Salicional pp (Swell) 
Gemshorn pp (Choir) 

8 Diapason ff 
Bourdon mf 
Gamba Celeste f 2r (Solo) 
Violone f 
Gemshorn pp (Choir) 
Bourdon mf 

32 Bombarde mff 

16 BOMBARDE mff 44r32’ 
Trumpet f (Great) 
Oboe Horn p (Swell) 


8 Trumpet mff (Great) 
Oboe Horn mp (Swell) 

EcuHo: 

16 Fernflocte ppp (Echo) 


GREAT: V 10. R10. S 18. 

EXPRESSIVE : 

16 Diapason Two mp 

8 DIAPASON ONE mff 73m 
DIAPASON TWO f 97m16' 
DULCIANA mpp 73m 
DOPPELFLOETE mp 73w 
CLARABELLA p 73w 
GAMBA f 73m 
GEMSHORN p 73m 

4 Diapason Two f 
WALDFLOETE mp 73w 

2 2/3 Diapason Two f 

Diapason Two f 

3/5 TIERCE mpp 61m 

Trumpet mf 

TRUMPET mff 97r16’ 

Trumpet ff 

HARP mpp 61b 

Chimes mf (Solo) 


— 
Sm tS 


De WD 


Ecuo (Duplexed from Echo-Solo) : 
16 Fernfloete pp 
8 Cor d’Nuit p 

Quintadena p 

bernfloete pp 

Unda Maris pp 


SWELL: 


16 
8 


CHOIR: 


16 
8 


Ct et et 1 


SOLO: 


8 


te 


ECHO: V 7. 


ww 


1/i 


2/3 


3/5 
1/7 
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Viole Aetheria mppp 
Vox Angelica ppp 
Fernfloete mpp 
Vox Humana p 
Tremulant-Vox 
Tremulant 

V 19. R19. S 26. 
Salicional mpp 

DIAPASON f 73m 
ROHRFLOETE mf 73w 
FLAUTO DOLCE mp 73w 
FLUTE CELESTE p 61w 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE mf 73m 
VIOLE CELESTE mp 73m 
SALICIONAL mpp 97m16’ 
VOIX CELESTE p 73m 
MUTED VIOLE mpp 73m 
AEOLINE ppp 73m 

FLUTE HARMONIQUE p 73m 
CHIMNEY FLUTE p 73m 
Salicional mpp 

Salicional p 

PICCOLO p 61m 

TIERCE p 61m 
TWENTY-SECOND mp 61m 
Mixture mp 

Oboe Horn mf 

CORNOPEAN f 73r 

OBOE HORN mf 97r16’ 
ORCHESTRAL OBOE mp 73r 
VOX HUMANA p 6ir 

Oboe Horn mf 

Harp mpp (Great) 
Tremulant-Vox 

Tremulant 


V4 Rw. 8 22. 
Gemshorn pp 

DIAPASON f 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE mp 73w 
QUINTADENA pp 73m 
VIOLE mf 73m 
GEMSHORN pp 109m16’ 
DOLCE pppp 73m 

UNDA MARIS ppp 61m 
Gemshorn pp 

FLAUTO TRAVERSO imp 73w 
FLUTE D’AMOUR p 73w 
Gemshorn pp 

Gemshorn mpp 

Gemshorn mpp 

TIERCE mpp 61m 
SEPTIEME p 61m 
Gemshorn p 

CORNO D’ARMORE f 7r 
CLARINET mf 73r 
ENGLISH HORN mp 7r 
Harp mpp (Great) 

Chimes mf (Solo) 
Tremulant 


V9. R9 S 10. 
STENTORPHONE ff 73m 
GROSSFLOETE f 73w 
GROSSGAMBA mf 73m 
GAMBA CELESTE mf 73m 
DOPPELFLOETE mp 73w 
TUBA MIRABILIS fff 73r 
FRENCH TRUMPET mff 73r 
FRENCH HORN mf 73r 
BASSOON f 73r 
CHIMES mf 25b 
Tremulant 
S 9. 


R 7. 


Duplexed to Great and Solo: 


16 
8 


ae 


Fernfloete pp 

COR D’NUIT p 73m 
QUINTADENA p 73m 
FERNFLOETE pp 97w16’ 
UNDA MARIS pp 61w 
VIOLE AETHERIA mppp 73m 
VOX ANGELICA ppp 73m 
Fernfloete mpp 

VOX HUMANA pp 61r 
Tremulant- Vox 

Tremulant 
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COUPLERS 57: 


16 8 4 
Pedal GSCL GSCL 
Great GSCL GSCL GSCL 
Swell SCL GSCL SUL 
Choir GSCL GSCL GSCL 
Solo GSCL GSCL GSCL 
Choir 5 1/3 to Pedal. 
Triplicates: E-G. E-L. 

COMBONS %: 
Pao: Gae: Sas. Cie. 
Ls. E-G4. E-L 4. 


Tutti 12. 

The G.S.C.L. Combons are on double- 
touch, the second touch adding controi 
of manual couplers, pedal couplers, and 
pedal stops. 

6 Piston Masters, controlling Combons 
1 to 6 of manuals and 2 to 7 of Pedal. 


ACCESSORIES 
Crescendos: 
CAE Spe, Gm Paes Oe 
Register. 
Couplers Off Reg. Cres. 
Independent Crescendo Coupler (Coupling 
any set of shutters to the Echo shoe). 
Crescendo Indicators. 
Reversibles : 
G-P. S-P. C-P. L-P. 
Full Organ. 
Echo-Solo Preparation. 
Echo-Great Preparation. 
Exclusive: Solo Chimes. 
Tutti Cancel. 
Canceller Bars for each division. 
Color Scheme: 
Diapasons, Flutes: White 
Strings: Amber 
Reeds: Red 
Percussion, Tremulants: White 
Couplers: Black 
Tremulant Toe-Touches (on each Cres- 
cendo Shoe). 
6 Pedal Touches 
Combons 1 to 6). 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SALVATION ARMY AUDITORIUM 
Estey Organ Co. 
Stoplist by E. L. MEHAFFEY 
Layout by G. S. Boyer 
Erected by J. Rosica 
Data as furnished by the Builder. 
V 


(duplicating Pedal 


V 39. R 41. S 59. B 20. P 2806. 


PEDAL: 

32 Resultant 

16 DIAPASON 44w 
Diapason Two (Great) 
BOURDON 44w 
Lieblichgedeckt (Swell) 
Contra-Viol (Choir) 

8 Octave 
Bass-Flute 
Bourdon (Swell) 
Gamba (Great) 

16 TROMBONE 32r 


GREAT: 
EXPRESSIVE: 
16 DIAPASON 73m 
8 DIAPASON ONE 73m 
DIAPASON TWO 73m 
GROSSFLOETE 73w 
GAMBA 73m 
GEMSHORN 73m 
OCTAVE 73m 
MIXTURE 183m 
TUBA 73r 10”w 
Chimes (Echo) 
SWELL: 
16 BOURDON 97w 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
SILVER FLUTE 73m 
Stopped Flute 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73m 
SALICIONAL 85m 


4 
Ill 
8 
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VOIX CELESTE 61m 
Flute 
Salicet 
2/3 Nazard 
Piccolo 
CORNOPEAN 85r 
OBOE 73r 
VOX HUMANA 73r 

4 Cornopean 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: 

16 CONTRA VIOL 85m 

8 ENGLISH DIAPASON 73m 

CLARABELLA 7%3w 

Viola d’Amore 

UNDA MARIS 61m 

FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73w 

Piccolo 

CLARINET 73r 

Chimes (Echo) 

4 HARP CELESTE 73b 
Tremulant 

SOLO: 15” 

8 STENTORPHONE 73m 
HOHLFLOETE 85w 
GROSS-GAMBA 73m 
GAMBA CELESTE 61m 

4 Flute 

8 TUBA MIRABILIS 73r 
FRENCH HORN 73r 

ECHO: 

8 GEDECKT 85w 
VIOL AETHERIA 73m 
VOX ANGELICA 61m 


te 


CO te v9 


fo oat 


4 Flute 

8. VOX HUMANA 7%r 
CHIMES 2it 

36 Couplers 

42 Combons 


Crescendos 
15 h.p. Orgoblo 


ue 


EASTON, PA. 
BRAINERD-UNION PRESBYTERIAN 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
V 36. R 38. S 76. B 36. P 2746. 

The last figures after a stop refer, un- 
less otherwise explained, to the scale. 
PEDAL: 4” 

EXPRESSIVE 
32 Diapason Resultant 
(Nos. 4 and 7) 
Dolce Resultant 
(Nos. 6 and 7) 
16 Diapason Minor (Gt.) 
Tibia Plena (Solo) 
BOURDON 32sm 
Dolce (Ch.) 
10 2/3 Quint 
8 Tibia Plena (Solo) 


Dolce (Ch.) 

Viole (Sw.) 
4 Concert Flute (‘Ch.) 
16 Cornopean (Sw.) 
8 Cornopean (Sw.) 
GREAT: 4” 
EXPRESSIVE 
16 Diapason Minor 


8 DIAPASON MAJOR 73m 40 
DIAPASON MINOR 73m 
DULCIANA 73m 
DOPPELFLOETE 73w 
MELODIA 730w 
QUAINTONE 730m 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m 58 

4 Diapason Minor 
HOHLFLOETE 730wm 
FLUTE D’AMOUR 73swm 

2 2/3 QUINT 61m 

2 SUPER-OCTAVE 61m 

III MIXTURE 183m 

8 TRUMPET 7r 
CHIMES 25t G-g 
Tremulant 

SWELL: 3 1/2” 
16 BOURDON 7%3sw 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
STOPPED FLUTE 73w 
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CONTENT 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. 

R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, 
duplexings, etc. 

B—BORROW: A second use of any 
Rank of pipes, whether by extension, 
duplexing, or unification. 

P—PIPE: Pipe-work only, Percussion 
not included. 


fr—free reed 
h—harmonic 
hw—high wind 
lw—low wind 


DIVISIONS 
A—Accompaniment 
B—Bombarde 


C—Choir 

E—Echo m—metal 
F—Fanfare om—open metal 
G—Great ow—open wood 
H—Harmonic r—reeds 

L—SoLo rs—repeat stroke 
N—StriNg 2r—two rank, etc. 
O—Orchestral s—sharp 

P—Pedal sb—stopped bass 
R—GregoRian sm—stopped metal 
S—Swell ss—single stroke 


sw—stopped wood 
t—tin 
te—tenor C 


T—Trombone 


VARIOUS 
th—triple harm. 
b—bars uex—unexpressive 
c—cylinders v—very 


ec—cres. chamber w—wood 
dh—double har- wm—wood and 
monic metal 
dl—double languid wr—wood reed 
f—flat wp—wind pressure 


SCALE EXAMPLES 
40x40—Dimension of wood pipe. 
14”—-Diameter of metal pipe. 
41—-Scale number. 
42b—Based on No. 42 Scale. 
46-42—Scale 46 at bass end, flared back 

to Scale 42 at treble end. 
2/3c—Coned to lose 2/3rd of diameter. 
2/9f—Flatting 2/9th of circumfrence. 
The relative dynamic strengths are in- 
dicated by the usual series ppp to fff. 




















VIOLE 85m 64 6”w 
VIOLE CELESTE 61m (With 
No. 4) 
SALICIONAL 73m 
Voix Celeste (Nos. 5 and 6) 
AEOLINE 73m 
4 HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 
Viole 
2 FLAUTINO 61m 
16 Cornopean 
8 CORNOPEAN 97rl16’ 5” at CC 
6//w 
OBOE 73r 
Cornopean 
HARP 49b C to c* 
(Tenor octave repeated for low- 
est octave) 
4 Chimes 
Tremulant 


CHOIR: 4 1/2” 
16 Dolce 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 85o0w 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73m 66 
VIOLE CELESTE 61m 60 
(With No. 4) 
DOLCE 97m 58 
Unda Maris (Nos. 5 and 6) 
4 Concert Flute 
Dolce 
2 2/3 Concert Flute 
2 Concert Flute 
II Dolce Mixture 
12-15-17 
II Schalmei (Nos. 4 and 10) 
8 Cornopean (Sw.) 
CLARINET 73r 
4 Harp. C to ¢° 
Tremulant 


SOLO: 6” 

8 Diapason Minor (Gt.) 
TIBIA PLENA 730w 
Concert Flute (Ch.) 
Viole (Sw.) 


OO 
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5 1/3 Concert Flute (Ch.) 


4 Concert Flute (Ch,) 

. Concert Flute (Ch.) 

16 Cornopean (Sw.) 

8 Cornopean (Sw.) 
“Orchestral Oboe” 

(Synthetic, Nos. 4 and 5) 

4 Cornopean (Sw.) 
Tremulant 

Ecuo: 5” 


8 FERNFLOETE 73sw 
MUTED VIOLE 730m 
VOX ANGELICA 610m 

(With Nos. 1 and 2) 
VOX HUMANA 7r 
Chimes G-g 


Tremulant 
COUPLERS 
To 16’ a 4’ 
Pedal GSCL PSC 


Great SC GSCL GSC 


Swell > GSL S 
Choir SC SCL SCE 
Solo I GE E 


Pedal Divider 
Great Couplers Canceller 


COMBONS 36: 
bo £0G 1617S67/€ 6a bk B6. 5 


ACCESSORIES 


Crescendos 5: 
Great. Swell. Choir. Solo-Echo. 
Register. 

Reversibles : 

G-P. 

Full Organ. . 

Harp Dampers. 

Crescendo Coupler. 

The Echo Organ is an integral part of 
the Solo and is controlled by the Solo 
couplers. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons 

Finished by TERRY and DICK MYLES. 
Dedicated March 30, 1930, by ALBERT J. 

STROHM. 
V.16. R16; § 2% B10: P 1167. 

PEDAL 

16 BOURDON 32w 
Bourdon (Swell) 

Viola da Gamba (Great) 

8 Bourdon (Swell) 

GREAT (Expressive) 

8 DIAPASON 85m 
DULCIANA 73m 
GROSSFLOETE 85w 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 85m16’ 

4 Diapason 
Grossfloete 

8 TUBA HARMONIC 73r 
FRENCH HORN 73r 
*CLARINET 73r 
*CHIMES 20t 
*Prepared for. 

SWELL 

16 Bourdon 

8 ENGLISH DIAPASON 73m 
BOURDON 101wm 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
AEOLINE 73m 
Bourdon 

2/3 Bourdon 
Bourdon 

3/5 Bourdon 
OBOE 73r 
TRUMPET 73r (Prepared for) 
VOX HUMANA 6ir 
TREMULANT 

13 Couplers 

11 Combons 

The organ chambers are tempera- 

ture-controlled by thermostats. 


Ore 0d > 








Mr. Dunham’s Comments 

1 CHNIC ONCE MORE !— 
“CAUSE of my recent re- 
marks in favor of technical 
proficiency a good friend of 
mine has taken me to task. 
As he is a man of consider- 
able wisdom and experience I was 
glad to get his reaction. At the risk 
of incurring his wrath I am going to 
quote some of his objections. 

“The tellow who teaches is in- 
evi abiy biased in favor of what he 
can present to pupils in a formal, 
systematic, hard-and-fast (not to 
say cut-and-dried) manner, and he 
fails to see the wood for the trees. 
Recognizing the importance of tech- 
nical equipment (which nobody de- 
nies) and finding that it is the 
simplest, if not the easiest, part of 
the subject (whether music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, literature, or what 
not) to impart, it is very easy for 
him to put emphasis on that, to the 
exclusion of other things just as im- 
portant, if not more so. 

‘What is the use of a man’s be- 
ing able to write if he hasn’t any- 
thing to say: and of what good is a 
performance on any instrument that 
has no merit but the glibness and ac- 
curacy that you could get just as 
well, if not better, out of a machine? 
That is the sort of thing that results 
from harping on the importance of 
technical facility. 

“IT wish I had a great deal more 
than I have, but it is only the hard- 
shell pedagogues who are pleased by 
performers who have nothing else, 
while the performers who have even 
approx‘mated the faultless technic 
almost never have anything else. 

“In any case, we have plenty of 
technical prodigies already, and too 
much emphasis is put on technic as 
it is easier to teach technic than to 
develop musicianship or artistic 
vision of any other kind, so that 
second-rate teachers turn almost all 
their efforts in that direction and are 
satisfied if they develop something 
to make people stare. For the en- 
couragement that you give to such 





Under the 
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Rowland W. 
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in your article I am grievous’y sorry 
and am writing now, in sackcloth 
and ashes, to tell you so. If those 
who sit at the feet of Gamaliel (1 
mean you) get this sort of doctrine, 
where, oh where, is hope to be 
sought, or salvation to be tound ?” 

I shall not attempt to discuss my 
friend’s remarks in detail. The 
argument is a very familiar one. 
Presumably if one has obtained tech- 
nic which is facile and sure, the re- 
sult of such an achievement is to lose 
all artistic and aesthetic perspective. 
Of course I do not believe this is 
true. On the contrary, I am certain 
that much of the lack of appreciation 
of the concert organist as a musical 
artist (particularly by the profession 
at large) is due to his reputed lack 
of technical skill. This opinion is 
not hearsay but has come to me from 
many sources. 

One day a certain modern player 
appeared who had the technical mas- 
tery of the instrument which was 
comparable to that of Holmann, 
Heifitz or Casals. His career has 
been most interesting. If he has ac- 
complished nothing else he _ has 
demonstrated that the organ can be 
played artistically, given (or in spite 
of) a truly adequate technic. An 
occasional criticism of this man is 
that he is a mere technician, cold in 
his performance. To refute this 
charge would take more space than 
I have available. The who!e situ- 
ation seems to resolve itself into a 
matter of opinion. 

I still insist that technical equip- 
ment is a vital and primary necessity 
and that we organists do not have 
enough of it except in very rare in- 
stances. I do not want pianola per- 
formances because of technical pro- 
ficiency. 


Mere technicians are numerous 
enough among pianists, as we all 
know. Nevertheless, an artist like 
Lhevinne, who can scarcely be called 
mechanical, is far better equipped 
technically than ordinary conditions 
require. Indeed he probably pos- 
sesses at least as stupendous a tech- 
nical facility as any pianist in the 
world, not excepting Godowsky. 

No, the projection of musical feel- 
ing through an instrument is not in- 
fluenced in any way by technic, un- 
less it be seriously handicapped by 
an inferior one. Interpretation is a 
personal matter and requires an in- 
dividual with more than average 
brains. To be concerned about note 
playing is to divide the attention to 
the detriment of the interpretation. 
a very good reason why music 
should be memorized. 

My good friend is one of many 
who maintain that the technical skill 
of our fathers is suffifficient for to- 
day. When we see the younger or- 
ganists with real technic whose play- 
ing is facile and controlled, it is easy 
to discount superior skill with a 
shrug, and cry “mechanical.” Yet 
these are the folks who soon will 
set the standards for the organ 
world. They are not all lacking in 
artistry even though they possess 
more technic than some of their 
elders deem wise. Let us be honest 
and fair. I say that where technic 
flourishes, inspiration may blossom. 
We must establish a technic of 
present-day standards to permit our 
musicianship or artistic vision to de- 
velop without impediment. [ also in- 
sist that technic is not easy to teach. 
The control of the muscles with the 
minute and complicated movements 
necessary to musical performance 
requires more than a_ second-rate 
teacher and the reiteration of hum- 
drum exercises. 

The “hope of salvation” for the 
organist lies in the advice I have 
given. 

Now that I have rid myself of 
these rather emphatic opinions 1 
must close the subject (at least for 
the present!) and trust that the 
truth of my doctrines will be dem- 
onstrated in the course of time. 
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Dedicating a Church Organ 


A Decade of Editorial Review Brings Together all the Elements 
to Make an Appropriate and Effective Service 


=e N STUDYING the dozens of 
dedication programs that 
have come to the Editorial 
Office of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST many excellent 
ideas were discovered, all of which 
properly put together in logical se- 
quence helped to formulate the 
Service of Dedication presented 
herewith. One feature that made it- 
self apparent was the almost uni- 
versal lack of attention to the sub- 
ject at hand; while the organist did 
his part nobly and in some cases at 
least presented adequate programs 
of organ music, interspersed with a 
few choral numbers occasionally 
dealing with music, the ministers all 
too frequently wandered from the 
main theme of the occasion and 
talked about something else, accom- 
panying their talks with Scriptural 
readings having nothing to do with 
church organs or church music. Pre- 
sumably we have all played dozens 
of times in special services that 
claimed to center on some certain 
theme, but that in reality wandered 
literally all over the realm of re.i- 
gion, covering everything in general 
and nothing in particular. 

In order to devise, if possible, and 
secure the acceptance of an organ- 
dedication service that would deal 
with the organ exclusively, upon the 
occasion of the dedication of a mag- 
nificent 4-115-4531 Austin Organ se- 
cured by Mr. J. Warren Stokes for 
the Second Presbyterian Church of 
New York City, two and one half 
days were spent in perusing pro- 
grams and compiling data. The re- 
sult was the program presented here- 
with. The enthusiastic chorus of 
praise that greeted it, swept all the 
criticism of the one or two who 
wanted the organ-dedication service 
to scatter itself on general themes 
and deteriorate into a nondescript 
musicale with sermon. 

In putting over a service like this, 
the first task of course is to persuade 
the minister to accept it. In telling 
a minister what to preach about, how 
long he may preach, what his Scrip- 
ture readings may be and must not 
be, what his Invocation should be, 
the average organist will have an 
easy task only in such cases where 
cooperation between minister and 
organist is a matter of friendly con- 
ference every week of the church 
year. Here the minister and organist 
alike are fully acquainted with the 
necessity for team-work, if a service 
worth presentation is to result. In 


the more difficult case where a min- 
ister’s only attitude is that of giving 
orders, an organist will have to use 
all the diplomacy at his command to 
arouse genuine interest in the novel- 
ty of a program that of very neces- 
sity must be novel. 

In my own case, I secured most of 
the program, but lost out completely 
(because of certain politics being 
played at the moment) on the idea 
of having the chairman of the organ- 
purchase committee formally present 
the keys and make a brief address, 
nor could | stop the Invocation with 
the appropriate Scriptural passages 
suggested ; the address, though it be- 
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gan with the brief history of the or- 
gan, ended afield and did not give 
even the important facts about the 
organ being then dedicated to the 
service of humanity. The minister 
was a gaod sport and did splendidly. 

Shelley’s ancient anthem, “Hark 
My Sout,” was originally planned 
for the service because its text dealt 
with the beautiful effects of appeal- 
ing music on the soul; it was aban- 
doned because the organ in particu- 
lar, not music in general, was the 
theme. Goldsworthy’s “Te DEuUM” 
opened the service for the sake of 
giving praise to God for the bless- 
ings of life, one of which was soon 
to reveal itself in the glorious new 
organ. The Daniels “EXULTATE” 
frankly deals with music as a ve- 
hicle of worship and was the most 


Service of Dedication of the Church 


THE ORGAN’S CALL TO WORSHIP 


Lift up your Heads Oh Ye Gates 


Alexander Guilmant 


PRESENTATION OF THE KEY TO THE ORGAN 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 
“We Praise Thee O God” 


INVOCATION 


Wm. A. Goldsworthy 


ORGAN AND CONGREGATION: “All Praise to Thee” 


Hymn No. 18, stanzas 1, 2, 6 


Thomas Tallis (1560) 


SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES TO INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC 


“THE ORGAN” 
In Prose 
In Verse 


by Honore de Balzac 
by George Ashdown Audsley 


MINISTER AND CONGREGATION: Dedication of Organ 
Congregation joining the Choir in response 


DEDICATORY PRAYER 
OFFERING: “E-vultate Deo” 
ADDRESS 


Mabel W. Daniels. 


ORGAN AND CONGREGATION: “Lord of the Worlds Above” 


Hymn No. 62, stanzas 1 and 2 


“OH WONDROUS POWER” 


John Darwell (1770) 


A Poem by Frances Harris Smith 


THE ORGAN 


In the Dance (Psalm 149:3) Morceau de Concert 

In Praise (Psalm 150:3, 4) Christ Triumphant 

In Joy (Isaiah 30:29) Caprice 

In the Cycle of Human Emotions: 
Contenment—Cradle Song 


Love—Liebestraum 


Humor—Funeral March of a Tin Soldier 
Happiness—S pring Song 
Triumph—Pomp and Circumstance 


Alfred Hollins 
Pietro Yon 
Ralph Kinder 


Edward Kreiser 
Franz Liszt 

Gordon Balch Nevin 
Will C. Macfarlane 
Edward Elgar 


THE ORGAN AND CONGREGATION IN PRAISE 
“Praise God from Whom all Blessings Flow’ 


BENEDICTION 


POSTLUDE: Etude for Pedals Alone 


Eugene de Bricqueville 


(Played by the feet alone on the Pedal Clavier) 
THE ORGAN IS AN AUSTIN 


e 
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appropriate anthem that could be 
found for the purpose. 

To the Rev. Dr. William Norman 
Guthrie of St. Marks, New York 
City, goes the credit for the idea of 
reading the verse and prose tributes 
of Balzac, Audsley, and Smith. Dr. 
Guthrie is pointing the pulpit to the 
invaluable practise of giving voice to 
the inspiring thoughts and words of 
others instead of persistently trying 
to supply, each minister for himself, 
all the beautiful and vital thoughts 
the congregation is to be permitted to 
hear from the pulpit. What if an 
organist were to so limit his audi- 
ences that he would play for them 
nothing but the music he himself 
wrote or improvised ? 

The actual words of dedication, as 
expressed in the responsive senten- 
ces now familiar to all, were used; 
nothing better could be found. The 
Doxology was placed at the climax 
of the service instead of at the be- 
ginning, with the intention of being 
an expression of the congregation’s 
gratitude for the organ and—which 
is ever more important—for all the 
blessings with which mankind is 
daily surrounded. The stunt post- 
lude was used to incite personal in- 
terest in the new organ—and it 
worked. The console was com- 
pletely surrounded by members of 
the congregation who wanted to see 
how such a thing could be done. By 
judicious, and sometimes liberal 
abbreviation (especially in the much 
too lengthy Elger) the program was 
kept down to eighty minutes. 

Because of the unusual size and 
richness of the new organ, the latter 
part of the program, consisting ex- 
clusively of organ music, was easily 
made so colorful and varied that it 
maintained keenest interest in spite 
of the handicap of its position as 
the most dangerous portion of the 
program. There was the briefest 
possible pause of but a few seconds 
between the organ numbers them- 
selves, and no pause whatever be- 
tween the numbers in the first part 
of the program. Lost time is as 
deadly in a church service as in a 
ball game or at the opera; minister 
and organist each knew precisely 
what was to be done, and there was 
no “time out” for anything. An un- 
usually liberal supply of full-organ 
combination pistons permitted the 
organist to have a piston set for the 
precise registration desired at the 
beginning of each number, hence no 
more time was required for the 
preparation of registration at the 
beginning of a piece than during 
tke course of its performance. 

It is interesting to note, in view 
of the fact that there were no or- 
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gans when the scriptures were be- 
ing written, that the American Re- 
vised Version of the Bible (publish- 
ed by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New 
York) has virtually eliminated the 
famous ancestor Jubal then becomes 
word organ, substituting in most 
cases the word pipe. Even our 
“the father of all such as handle the 
harp and pipe.” This manifestly in- 
creases the difficulty of finding 
Scriptural references when we are 
dedicating church organs. 

The accompanying materials are 
presented for the purpose of supply- 
ing organists and churches with 
beautiful thoughts of direct appro- 
priateness to the occasion of dedic- 
ating an organ to the praise of God 
and the service of man. 

TSB. 


INVOCATION 
(Psalm 33:2) Give thanks unto 
Jehovah with the harp; sing praises 
unto him with psaltery of ten 
strings. (Psalm 57:8) Awake up, 
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my glory ; awake, psaltery and harp; 
I myself will awake right early. 
(Psalm 72:22) I will praise Thee 
with psaltery, even Thy truth, O my 
God: Unto Thee will I sing praises 
with the harp, O Thou Holy One of 
Israel. (Psalm 81:2) Raise a song, 
and bring hither the timbrel, the 
pleasant harp with the psaltery. 
(Psalm 150:3,4) Praise him with 
trumpet sound: Praise him with 
psaltery and harp. Praise him with 
timbrel and dance: Praise him with 
stringed instruments and pipe. 


SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES 

The Scripture references herewith 
listed are by no means all that are 
to be found, but rather are confined 
to a few passages that lend them- 
selves most readily to the special 
purposes for which the _ organ- 
dedication service is held. It will be 
remembered that the organ did not 
exist in any form in Bible times, 
and hence there can be no direct ref- 


THE ORGAN 

By Dr. GeorcE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 
The Organ-grandest instrument the hand 
Of man has placed in Music’s galaxy: 
In which all Nature’s wondrous sounds are linked 
In golden chains of countless harmonies. 
Responsive to the touch of man’s weak hands 
As if a giant’s fingers swept its key ; 
And called concordant voices from the depths, 
The diapason of the storm-struck sea, 
The thunder’s peal, the wind’s wild whistling wail 
The songs of swift-winged warblers in the air, 
And the soft sighing of the ambient breeze. 


Temple of Tone art thou! 


The shrine supreme 


Of Sound’s mysterious powers and richest gifts. 
God-given thought alone could have inspired 
The human mind to frame so grand a work: 
Great Organ—Monarch of all Instruments! 


OH WONDROUS POWER 
Tribute to an Organist 

By Frances Harris SMITH 
Oh, wondrous power! To touch the keys 
And fill the mind with thoughts like these ; 
To cause the heat and burden of the day 
To drop from the freed soul away ; 
To lead one forth on joyous feet 
Beside still waters, through pastures sweet ; 
To cause the lights, the sea of faces 
To fade away, and in their places 
To give sweet visions of a summer morn 
When Night, her sable garments torn, 
Draws back to let the new Day through, 
And on the roses leaves her tears—the dew. 
To make the glory of the noontide hour 
Fall on the heart with new sweet power, 
And then to whisper low the peace 
Of the eventide, when labors cease. 
To breathe the beauty of field and plain 
And then to mount the heights again. 
To make the organ a living thing 
With a soul that rises on joyous wing 
And bridges the space ’twixt earth and heaven, 
This is thy gift, divinely given. 
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erences to it in any accurate English 
translation of the ancient manu- 
scripts. 
. PRAISE 
Psalm 33: 2, 3: 
Psalm 81: 1-6. 
Psalm 150: 3-5. 
INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC 
I Chr. 15: 16. 
I Git eee is 
Bzra 3: 10. 
Tt Sam. 6% 5. 
THE PIPE 
Gen. 4: 21. 
Ezek. 28: 13. 
T Sam. 10: 5. 
Isaiah 30: 29. 
It Cie. 7: 6. 


THE ORGAN 
By Honore DE BALZAc 

The Organ is in truth the grand- 
est, the most daring, the most mag- 
nificent of all instruments invented 
by human genius. It is a whole or- 
chestra in itself. It can express any- 
thing in response to a skilled touch. 
Surely it is in some sort a pedestal 
on which the soul poises for a flight 
forth into space, essaying on her 
course to draw picture after picture 
in an endless series, to paint human 
life, to cross the Infinite that sepa- 
rates heaven from earth. And the 
longer a dreamer listens to those 
giant harmonies, the better he 
realizes that nothing save this hun- 
dred-voiced choir on earth can fill 
all the space between kneeling men 
and a God hidden by the blinding 
light of the Sanctuary. The music 
is the one interpreter strong enough 
to bear up the prayers of humanity 
to heaven, prayer in its omnipotent 
moods, prayer tinged by the melan- 
choly of many different natures, 
colored by meditative ecstasy, up- 
springing with the impulse of re- 
pentance—blended with the myriad 
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melodies inspired by the sense of 
things divine are blent with a 
grandeur unknown before, are deck- 
ed with new glory and might. Out 
of the dim daylight, and the deep 
silence broken by the chanting of 
the choir in response to the thunder 
of the Organ, a veil is woven for 
God, and the brightness of His at- 
tributes shines through it. 


THE DEDICATION 

(The following Words of Dedica- 
tion have been traced back to their 
author and restored to his own orig- 
inal version. With various minor 
changes this responsive Dedication 
has been widely used, as the most 
appropriate and forceful expression 
thus far brought to light. The Rev. 
G. Franklin Snyder, now the Ford- 
ham Methodist Church, New York 
City, is the author of the Words of 
Dedication, which he wrote for the 
dedication of a 2-8-445 Estey Organ 
in the Methodist Church of Sloats- 
burg, N. Y., on March 5th, 1916, 
the organ being previously present- 
ed in a dedicatory recital by Mr. 
Reginald L. McAll on Feb. 1st. 
Mrs. Benjamin Moffatt, Jr., played 
the orginal dedication service. Rev. 
Snyder’s original version is herewith 
presented. ) 


Minister: Enter into his gates 
with thankgiving and into his courts 
with praise: give thanks unto him 
and bless his name. Serve the Lord 
with gladness: come before his pres- 
ence with singing. Sing unto him a 
new song; play skilfully with a loud 
noise. Praise him with stringed in- 
struments and organs. For the pur- 
pose of directing, not deluging, the 
voice of song in the choir and in the 


congregation : 
People: We dedicate this organ. 
Minister: For the training of 


fancies of every creed. Yes. In voices to sing God’s praise here and 
those long vaulted aisles the in the celestial choir hereafter: 
THE ORGAN 


By Betty Proctor 
Oh instrument of Heaven, Voice Divine! 
Whence come your deep majestic harmonies ? 
Where lie your sweet and secret melodies? 
Who makes these full, sonorous sounds combine 
To touch my soul with longings? How I pine 
To leave this realm of earthly things below 
And mount the skies where I may hope to know 
Whose spirit thus holds sweet commune with mine! 


What elevated thoughts your tones inspire! 
What memories forgot steal back to me! 
And in my heart is flaming heaped-up fire 

Of all life’s sadness, smiles, and sweet desire; 
My svul makes no response to Time’s decree, 
While in your songs there throbs Eternity ! 
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People: We dedicate this organ. 

Minister: For a better under- 
standing of the words and a higher, 
tiuer appreciation of the music of 
the hymns of the church: 

People: We dedicate this organ. 

Minister: For the development 
of musical talent and the elevation 
of the musical taste and tone of the 
entire community : 

People: We dedicate this organ. 

Minister: For the production of 
music to rest weary bodies and cheer 
discouraged and drooping spirits: 

People: We dedicate this organ. 

Minister: For the assisting of the 
Gospel of Christ in winging and 
swinging its way into the souls of 
the lost: 

People: We dedicate this organ. 

Minister: For such music as will 
lift weary, sin-sick souls toward 
God and heaven: 

People: We dedicate this organ. 

Minister: For the sweet ministry 
of music in soothing wounded 
spirits, comforting the sorrowing 
and binding up the broken-hearted : 

People: We dedicate this organ. 

Minister: For the happy peal of 
the wedding march and such music 
as shall make more glad the festal 
occasions of the Christian life: 

People: We dedicate this organ. 

Mimster: For the bringing near- 
er and making clearer the broken 
bits of heaven’s harmony which God 
sends to earth in the inspired music 
of the ages: 

People: We dedicate this organ. 

Minister: For the greater glory 
of God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost: 

People: We dedicate this organ. 


HISTORY OF THE ORGAN 


(The following barest outline was. 
prepared to give the minister, with- 
out requiring him to search for it, 
the simple facts about the origin of 
the organ; it was intended to be 
used as the introductory portion of 
the address, the address itself deal- 
ing with the particular organ being 


then dedicated to the service of 
mankind. ) 
The organ was completely un- 


known in Bible times, there being 
nothing but the simple pipes of the 
shepherds as cut from reeds or 
weeds. By the time of Christ, these 
simple reeds or pipes had been oc- 
casionally combined and bound to- 
gether so that a single player could 
blow as many as a half-dozen pipes, 
one after’ the other, in a primitive 
scale. By the time of Nero, this 
hand-held and breath-blown set of 
simple pipes had been placed on a 
stand, over a reservoir of bellows- 
supplied wind, and the organ, as we 
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know it today, may be said to have 
begun its embryonic existence. 

The medal given by Nero to the 
heroes of his regime contained a 
drawing of such an organ. There 
exists in the Museum of Carthage a 
terracotta model of such a primitive 
organ that has been dated in the 
Second Century A.D. 

Originally these primitive organs 
were used only in places of amuse- 
ment. But by the middle of the 
Fifth Century there is a record of its 
use in the church, in Spain. In the 
Eighth Century the father of 
Charlemagne secured an organ for 
the Church of St. Corneille, at Com- 
piegne, France—a “great organ with 
leaden pipes.” A drawing is pre- 
served from the Eleventh Century, 
showing an organ with only ten 
pipes, which required two men to 
play and four men to supply the 
wind by means of hand pumps. 

By the Fourteenth Century organs 
were almost universally used in 
churches, but they were still of the 
very primitive type, and mostly so 
small as to be movable, like our pres- 
ent pianos. The invention of the 
pedal gave the organ the grandeur 
it needed, and from the Fifteenth 
Century onward progress was fairly 
rapid. 

3y the early Sixteenth Century 
real organs were in existence, and 
soon the art of organ playing had 
reached such proportions that the 
organ classics of John Sebastian 
Bach, born in 1685, were conceiv- 
able. The organs on which they 
were played in the early Eighteenth 
Century had virtually all the essen- 
tials of the organ as we know it to- 
day, from a structural standpoint. 
The great advancement in tonal and 
mechanical structure which makes 
our organ so radically superior to 
anything ever before achieved, is due 
most largely to the American or- 
gan builder’s search for the perfect 
mechanical means, and the hunger of 
the American organist and Ameri- 
can audience for all that is truly 
beautiful in tone. 


AS 
—7-YEAR RECORD— 

For seven years, summer and win- 
ter, four members of the Flemington 
Choirs, Flemington, N. J., attended 
every rehearsal and at least one serv- 
ice every Sunday, without a single 
tardiness, nor any other charge of 
any kind against their deportment. 
In addition to these four with 7-year 
records, there were six more who 
had perfect records over a 6-year 
period. The four girls with perfect 
7-year records are: 
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-FLEMINGTON SILVER MEDALISTS 


Left to right, the Misses Barlow, Cronce, Gary, and Miller. 


Margaret Barlow 

Alice Cronce 

Elizabeth Gary 

Vera Miller 

These members received a new 
prize, a Silver Medal on a silver 
chain, known as the Eleanor Pimm 
medal, in memory of Eleanor Pimm 
who died last year and who was the 
first member of the Flemington 
Choirs to achieve a 7-year record. 

Miss Vosseller, founder and direc- 
tor of the Choirs, now confined to 
her home and slowly recovering 
from a severe and prolonged illness, 
writes: ‘“‘Isn’t this record astonish- 
ing? I gasp when I think of it, and 
often wonder what the future of our 
village will be in the years to come 
when I am gone. Will they carry 
on? Will the citizens be a bit finer 
because of this effort we all are mak- 
ing to plant ideals of integrity, 
steadfastness of purpose?” 

An endowment fund is slowly be- 
ing built up for the Flemington 
Choirs. It is one of the most de- 
serving enterprises in American 
church music today, and thus far it 
has had to be self-supporting— 
meaning that those who did all the 
work, also had to pay all the bills. 
Why wouldn’t it be a most worthy 
cause for organists everywhere to 
set aside one Sunday musicale every 
vear when the entire offering should 
go to the endowment fund of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs? 







Calendar 
ah Suggestions 


By R. W. D. 


ANTHEMS FOR AUGUST 
“O Lord I Will Exalt Thee,” Wood- 
man, Schmidt 1930, 50th anniversary 
anthem of the Composer. 
“Master no Offering,” Hosmer, 
Ditson 1930. 


“T was a Wandering Sheep,” Ben- 
dett, Ditson 1930. 

“Blessed is He that Considereth 
the Poor,” Rischer, Schmidt 1929. 

“Into the Woods” Noble, Schmidt. 

“Thy will be Done,” Protheroe, 
Flammer. 

“God my Father,” Huerter, Schir- 
mer. 

“The Twilight Shadows fall,” D. 
D. Wood, Gray. 

“O Holy Jesu,” Mackinnon, Gray. 

“O Love that Will not Let me go.” 
Matthews, Ditson. 

All of these anthems except that 
by Noble may be sung by a quartet. 


WALTER C. GALE 

BROADWAY TABERNACLE—NEW YORK 
“Still, Still with Thee’—Foote 
“Come ye children”—Sullivan 
“Tarry with me”’—Baldwin 
“Spring in the Desert”—Jennings 
“Service’—Cadman 
“Savior Thy Children keep’”—Sullivan 


A. LESLIE JACOBS 
WESLEY M. E.—WORCESTER, MASS 
“Go to dark Gethsamane”’—Noble 
“The Old Rugged Cross”—Bennard 
“King of Love’—Shelley 
“Day of Judgment”—Arkhangelsky 
“Every Day will I give’—Rogers 
“O Master let me walk’—Stebbins 
“Praise to the Lord”—Christiansen 
“Jesus Friend of Sinners”—Grieg 
“Spirit of God”’—Humason 
Selections from Mr. Jacobs Postludial 
recitals : 
Shure—Little Journey with the Master 
Shure—At Pool of Bethesda 
Dubois—In Paradise 
(uilmont—Lamentation 
Kettlebey—In a Monastery Garden 
Schubert—Ave Maria , 
Schubert—Unfinished Sym. (1st Mvt.) 
Jongen—Song of May 
Yon—Minuetto antico e Musette 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Massenet—Meditation 
Stebbins—Lilting Spring 
Bonnet—Herioc Caprice 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
BRICK CHURCH—NEW YORK 

“Sing unto the Lord”—D’Indy 
“Welcome dear Redeemer”’—Franck 
“God be Merciful”—Porter 
“Console my People’—Hawkes 
“T Seek with Joy”’—Graves 
“IT will lift up mine eyes”—Stock 
“The God of Love”’—Ask 
“Lead Me O Lord”—Peery 
“Teach me Thy Way”—Spohr 
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Shall We Take Heart? 


A Discussion of the Situation 
in the South 

By ANNA AIKEN PATTERSON 
92 AJOR first-run_ theaters 
playing straight sound 
picture policies may find 
it necessary to supple- 
ment their programs. 
The falling off at box-offices is 
giving exhibitors anxious days and 
sleepless nights, and the burning 
question is, “What should be done 
to bring back the business?” 

Many big theaters that went “all 
sound” on the first high wave of 
sound-picture popularity now are 
showing diminishing patronage. It 
would seem that fifteen months of 
the straight sound-picture policy is 
just about the limit. Admittedly, the 
talking and singing pictures of the 
moment are far superior technically 
to those which made enormous 
profits in the first flush of the new 
era. But the novelty is gone and 
the box-office is slipping. 

In fifteen months sound pictures 
have reached the point that silent 
pictures had reached at the end of 
their fifteenth year. And something 
must be done about it. When the 
public demanded something ‘more 
than a program of silent pictures, 
the forward-thinking showmen de- 
vised elaborate stage shows, stage 
bands supplemented the pit orches- 
tras, and masters of ceremonies 
came to the fore. 

For a time they clicked with the 
public. Then just as people grew 
weary of the stage shows that lacked 
variety, of stage bands so alike that 
they could not be told apart, and of 
masters of ceremonies with their 
limited bag o’ tricks, sound pictures 
came along to save the day. Fol- 
lowed a mighty scrapping of stage 
shows and much that went with 
them. For a time prosperity reigned 
and the public smiled on theaters 
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presenting talking and singing pic- 
tures minus stage shows and “per- 
sonality leaders.” 

The public is not smiling either 
generally or convincingly right now. 
And because the box-office shows 
clearly enough that the present 
policy leaves much to be desired, the 
same exhibitors who embraced the 
straight sound-picture policy with 
eagerness are looking about for 
something new and interesting to 
stimulate patronage. 

We have yet to hear a plea for 
the return of stage shows and stage 
bands and masters of ceremonies. 
The feeling is that they have had 
their day—and that the public wants 
something different. But what will 
it ber 

The majority of exhibitors both 
large and small agree that a truly 
great sound picture will stand alone. 
But these outstanding box-office hits 
are few and far between. The the- 
ater must make money with the reg- 
ular run of pictures, week in and 
week out, or fall a dud. And that’s 
the conclusion that has set theater 
managers worrying. The medium 
and small towns are not so much 
concerned with the problem because 
they never had stage shows, so they 
scrapped nothing when they went to 
all-sound pictures. They simply 
added, while the deluxe theaters did 
a little subtraction prior to addition. 

The grosses are off—and dimin- 
ishing grosses shrivel the soul of a 
showman. The net receipts in those 
houses that once paid huge sums to 
stage unit shows are probably better 
now than they were during the 
silent-picture and stage-show regime, 
but too often they are so far below 
expectations as to bring distress. 

Probably the change in _ public 
taste will bring a revival of organ 
music. This majestic instrument, 
too often underestimated, may. be re- 
stored to a place of importance. 
With its broad range, great volume 
and fine color the king of musical 
instruments could give definite char- 
acter and delightful variety to pic- 
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ture programs. Naturally, that im- 
plies a really fine organ and an or- 
ganist capable of getting the most 
out of the instrument. 


The relatively few deluxe theaters 
that have retained or restored or- 
gans and who have developed and 
presented fine organ music seem to 
have anticipated correctly. The or- 
gan provides a pleasing contrast to 
mechanical music, no matter how 
fine the mechanics and no matter 
how excellent the mechanically-re- 
produced music. 

In the WEEKLY Fi_m REvIEW 


4S 

MR. VAN DUSEN SPEAKS 

AN OPTIMISTIC VIEWPOINT OF THE 
THEATER ORGAN’S FUTURE 

In your May issue you state “Per- 

sonally we of the Editorial Office are 

convinced that the day of the theater 

organist is over.” 

I must take issue with you upon 
this statement. If you are follow- 
ing the trend as am I, you would not 
make such a statement contrary to 
every present indication. [| think 
you are too prone to view the situ- 
ation with pessimism. I have always 
considered the situation in the the- 
aters a temporary one—due_ to 
change created by installation of 
talking pictures. I have never for 
one minute believed the public 
would accept 100% mechanical 
shows. After the novelty of the 
talkies wears off, the human element 
is sure to be demanded by the pub- 
lic—and that is what is now taking 
place rapidly. 

Many organists in all parts of the 
country who were “given a vacation” 
are being taken back. Practically 
all new houses are being provided 
with organs. This week past, one 
organ firm placed order for 15 or- 
gans in 15 theaters. Nearly all the- 
aters retain their organs at an in- 
vestment representing thousands of 
dollars. As the demand spreads for 
the “flesh” element in theaters, the 
organ will be the logical means for 
supplying this—and the economical 
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means—and in fact the means which 
managers have held in the back- 
ground for supplying this demand 


when sufficient pressure were 
brought from the public (not be- 
fore). 


It is given out as proof of the 
difference in box-office receipts after 
restoring some “flesh element” to 
one of Saengers houses in New Or- 
leans which had been running 100% 
mechanical show, that the house had 
an immediate increase in business of 
approximately $1000 more a day 
than under the all-sound policy. 

It is in the air—the public is de- 
manding that the human element be 
added to the talkies now running all- 
sound shows, the larger houses are 
yielding—and smaller houses in 
small towns and small cities are 
yielding to this demand at present 
throughout the country—and the or- 
gan is again being heard—and or- 
ganists are being returned to the 
theaters, not for accompanying the 
pictures so much as in the capacity 
as soloists—yet they are experiment- 
ing successfully with accompanying 
the sound picture in parts with or- 
gan. 

In face of these facts, I hardly see 
how you can remain convinced that 
the day of the theater organist is 
over. More than that you have an 
opportunity to carry on a campaign 
which would help further the cause 
of theater organists, and you couid 
help create a demand for the organ 
in theaters by reversing your policy 
—you owe it to us all to at least ex- 
amine more carefully the present 
situation and bring about an op- 
timism which the facts of the real 
conditions warrant. 

Cannot you favor us with a more 
optimistic view in your columns in 
face of these facts? 

Believe this written not in any 
way as criticism of your policy but 
with view of giving you a different 
point of view. I have highest re- 
gards for your sincerity—and your 
desire to represent the situation 
fairly. 

—FrANK VAN DUSEN 


—HOW ABOUT IT?— 
lf there could be thousands of the- 
ater organists in America, obviously 
this magazine would be the richer, 
and so would every organ builder, 
every music publisher, every organ 
teacher. It is self evident then that 
what we want editorially is the re- 
turn of the theater organ. If any 


reader can suggest any step within 
the realms of the possible that we 
can take to help speed the restora- 
tion of organs and organists to the- 
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aters, we will put him on the staff 
list tor life and take the steps im- 
mediately. From every possible 
viewpoint the sound-films, as op- 
posed to the talking-pictures, are dis- 
tasteful. No cultured audience can 
possibly favor them. But any re- 
putable newspaper or magazine 
must face the tacts and present the 
facts (most of them) to their read- 
ers or they wouldn’t be worth the 
postage it takes to circulate them, 
and the only facts we can secure 
point to the present loss of the or- 
gan in the theater. 

If the American Federation of 
Labor is unable to restore the 
musicians to the pit, what can a mere 
music magazine do? We find no 
profit in trying to fool ourselves that 
the theater organ world is all lovely. 
It’s jobs that count, not feelings. If 
any reader anywhere can shed any 
light on the subject, these pages are 
open wide. 

Our office knows for a fact that 
the Loew Circuit has cuts its organ- 
istic staff almost to the vanishing 
point, though some of the big cir- 
cuits are still equipping their new 
theaters with organs. To get a true 
statement of the situation with re- 
gard to new organs we have talked 
with two of the three builders whose 
products have virtually formed the 
theater monopoly. One of these 
builders reports that the theater situ- 
ation is such that their salesmen no 
longer go after theater contracts; 
they just ignore them. When in- 
formed of the contention that the 
theater organ is coming back, and 
that T.A.O.’s viewpoint is erroneous, 
one builder replied: “I don’t see 
how they get that way; we cannot 
see any justification whatever for 
optimism.” The other builder, when 
informed of this remark, replied: 
“That’s exactly the way we feel 
about it too.” 

No other magazine has ever de- 
voted to the theater organist the seri- 
ous attention these columns have 
paid, but when we see construction 
work ahead and read the exasperat- 
ing sign “Detour” it avails us noth- 
ing to sit and argue as to what we 
are going to do next. The only 
thing to do is to try the detour and 
see if we cannot get somewhere. 

And that is the policy of T.A.O. 
We see ahead the inartistic sign 
“Closed, for commercial traffic only”’ 
and our aim is to find some other 
road whereon the artistic vehicle of 
organ playing may travel with profit 
and satisfaction. Isolated instances 
will come to light where an organ 
and organist are making a great suc- 
cess of it; the more the merrier. 
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Certainly Mr. Feibel on the radio 
and Mr. Crawford in the show are 
making as delightful music as even 
a good jazz band can make; per- 
haps many of our theater organists 
could sell this sort of organ playing 
to some of the better theaters. 

How many have ever tried to sell 
such a feature to a motion picture 
theater? We all know that if Mr. 
Van Dusen’s New Orleans example 
could be satisfactorily shown to any 
theater manager in America, he 
would gladly pay an organist $500 
a week to increase his income $7000 
a week. Can it be done? We sug- 
gest to some enterprising organist 
that he write to Mr. Van Dusen, get 
the name and address of the theater, 
go to New Orleans, secure affidavits 
trom the theater manager and the 
organist, and then visit any fine 
theater anywhere and sell the idea— 
at a salary of $500 a week. There is 
no argument as potential as the 
money argument in theater business ; 
it will close the contract every time. 

Ii any reader can suggest anything 
this magazine can do to help the situ- 
ation, we shall be most grateful for 
the suggestions. In the mean time, 
we remind the readers that this 
magazine is the only music magazine 
that has ever dared to recommend 
to the dignified organ profession that 
one of the finest things any organ 
student could do for his own artis- 
tic welfare would be to thoroughly 
school himself in the theater style 
of organ playing. Mr. Van Dusen 
has been and is one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers of that difficult 
style. That he is optimistic is in it- 
self an encouraging sign. It is a 
pleasure to present his views in full, 
even though they challenge our own 
viewpoint. After all, our viewpoint 
is made not by ourselves but by the 
mass of readers whose correspond- 
ence on all phases of the organ world 
passes in an unending stream across 
the editorial desk and into the files. 
May it ever be thus. 

—THuE EpITor 


AQ 
C. A. J. PARMENTIER 
THEATER ORGANIST WRITES A SET 
OF PIECES FOR ORGAN 

Urged by the necessity of finding 
light but tuneful and worthy music 
for the series of daily concerts he 
had been giving on the 5m Kimball 
Organ in the Roxy Theater, New 
York City, Mr. C. A. J. Parmentier, 
for many years a prominent theater 
organist in the Metropolis, com- 
posed several sets of pieces for the- 
ater and radio use. 
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Though there is no longer the 
quantity need for literature for the- 
ater use, there is a growing need in 
the radio field. Mr. Parmentier’s 
compositions are divided into three 
loose-leaf collections, as follows: 

INTERMEZZOS 
Spring Blossoms 
Toe Dancers 
A Little Excitement 
Dance of the Brownies 
Well Oiled 
NOVELTIES 

Roxyettes 
Exuberance 
Feelin’ Blue 
Twisted Fingers 
Nutty Tricks 

‘ MOODS 
Reminiscence 
Melancholy 
Tranquility 
Contemplation 
Silent Rejoicing 

Each piece is three or four pages 
long, with convenient repeat sections 
to increase the length as desired. 
There are an inventiveness and 
melodic and rhythmit appeal that 
make the pieces welcome numbers on 
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any radio or theater program, and 
they are, of course, especially useful 
for that dwindling number of organ- 
ists who still accompany pictures in 
the theater. All are published by 
Berlin. 


Horace of the Sapphire 


A Simple Story of Fame and Fortune Scrambled After in 
Hearty Enthusiasm in Realms Organistic 
By BARBARA BISHOP 


T TEN-FIFTY P. M. the 
hero placed a final kiss up- 
on the lips of the fair hero- 
ine, the lights went up and 
a thin second-show crowd 

ambled sleepily out of the Sapphire 
Theater. 

Horace Hoodwink shut off the 
motor, gathered up his music and 
glanced at his watch. His car was 
due in two minutes. He slammed 
on his hat and hurried up the aisl:. 
It was bad enough for a fellow to 
lose his job—without missing the 
last car home. 

Out in the lobby two boys were 
hanging up a large sign which yelled 
in shiny green letters ‘““The Talkies 
Are Here!!” Horace Hoodwink 
sighed and stepped off the curb. One 
of the boys called out “So long, 
Hoodwink, and good luck.” The 
organist turned and smiled back at 
him rather absently, then crossed the 
street just in time to catch his car. 
He paid his fare and sat down, 
frowning thoughtfully. It would 
have been a blow to any man to lose, 
almost overnight, the position which 
he had successfully held for five 





years: but to Horace Hoodwink the 
loss of his job as organist of the 
Sapphire was not merely a blow; it 
was nothing short of a calamity. If 
only he hadn’t won a beauty contest 
in 1917 things might have been very 
different. 

In 1917 the Screenstar magazine 
conducted a contest to find a succes- 
sor to Roland Watterlogg, screen 
juvenile who had just been retired 
on a pension to the Home for An- 
tique Actors. Horace Hoodwink, a 
beautiful young vacuum cleaner 
salesman, decided to enter his photo- 
graph in the contest and give the 
world a welcome eyeful. He went 
to the photographer’s accompanied 
by his favorite vacuum cleaner. 
After much petting and coaxing 
Horace finally persuaded his bashful 
implement to allow itself to be pho- 
tographed with him. The finished 
picture was a thing lovely to behold. 
In the office of the Screenstar it at- 
tracted the immediate attention of 
the editor’s wife, who fished it out of 
the waste-paper basket and exclaim- 
ed “How perfectly darling.” She 
was referring to the vacuum cleaner, 
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but her husband, misunderstood, and 
wishing to *please the little lady, 
immediately pronounced Hood- 
wink the winner of the contest and 
awarded him a prize—a six weeks 
contract with Far Flung Pictures, 
Inc. 

In five weeks time the ambitious 
young man had completely ruined 
more than four thousand feet of 
film, also the dispositions of the di- 
rector, two assistants, and all of the 
cameramen. Moe Wolfberg, the 
studio manager, heartily congratu- 
lated Horace upon his splendid rec- 
ord, saying in his enthusiastic Scotch 
way “My boy, I shall raise your 
salary. You have all the makings of 
a great star—’and promptly signed 
him up for ten years at the fabulous 
sum of Altogether Too Much per 
week. 

During the ensuing months 
Horace Hoodwink was towed dog- 
gedly toward the pinnacle of Fame 
by several well paid publicity men. 
Accordingly, the young actor’s gain 
in popularity was rapid. In less 
than a year he was known to the 
feminine population of the entire 
middle West as the Screen’s Most 
Competent Lover. And even in 
Hollywood he was often recognized 
and duly gaped at by gangs of rude- 
ly admiring females of all ages. 

This fact worried Horace, for in 
addition to possessing an actor’s na- 
tural timidity and shyness toward 
women, certain experiences of his 
vacuum cleaner days had taught him 
the truth of the old adage—‘“The 
Female of the species can sure 
swing. a mean rolling pin.” No 
wonder he was upset by the thought 
of being faced each day by a whole 
army of ladies, however languishing 
they might appear to be! 

Being unable to dodge the whole 
sex, Horace did the next best thing. 
Realizing that his safety lay in keep- 
ing the girls in a good humor he 
took them to cafes, night clubs and 
theaters; and bought them plenty of 
expensive jewelry and fur coats. In 
short, the defenseless young man 
was plunged unwittingly into the 
mad whirl of social affairs, flirta- 
tions, marriages and divorces—until 
one morning he woke up with a jolt 
and found that he was paying ali- 
mony to four ex-wives *“Gosh!” 
he exclaimed, attempting to quiet his 
terror-stricken mustache, “I am in 
danger of losing my independence.” 
After a frantic session with his 
brains Hoodwink saw that there was 
just one way to escape the women. 


*They were newlyweds. 
+A strong expression commonly used in 
motion picture studios. 
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He must give up his motion picture 
career and get a job that would bare- 
ly keep him in neckties, thus dis- 
qualifying himself for all social ac- 
tivities, and also making alimony a 
luxury which he couldn’t afford. So 
he became an organist. 

And now after five years of wo- 
manless peace, the shelter which the 
Sapphire Theater had afforded him 





HORACE! 


was roughly whiffed away by the 
breath of the heathen god Boxoffice 
Horace Hoodwink sighed despond- 
ently. At that moment something 
on the seat beside him caught his 
eye. It was a magazine. He picked 
it up and idly flopped the pages 
over. For no reason at all his at- 
tention was attracted by an article 
entitled “The Ascendency Of The 
Rolled Oat.” He read “For many 
year anthropologists all over the 
world have held the belief that the 
ancient cave-man was practically a 
carniverous animal. But the recent 
investigations of Prof. Everett A. 
Tadpole have proved this theory to 
be false. 

“Among the relics of the Cave 
Age recently discovered by the Pro- 
fessor at Glub-Glub, South Africa, 
was a double boiler, in an excellent 
state of preservation, with flakes of 
what were palpably petrified rolled 
oats adhering to it’s sides. A gentle- 
man’s fingerprints, also highly petri- 
fied, were found upon the handle of 
the vessel. The discovery of this 
important relic proves concusively 
two things: 

“First: That the cave-men were 
cereal eaters. 

“Second: That their wives were 
bum dishwashers. 

“Men of today would profit by 
following the example of the cave- 
man of antiquity. The practise of 
eating warm cereal every morning 
was undoubtedly responsible for the 
great strength and ferocity of these 
tprehistoric men, as well as for 
their evident superiority over their 
women-folks.” 
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Horace flung the magazine out 
the window and burst into tears. 
“So that is why women have bullied 
me all my life,” he bawled broken- 
heartedly, ‘Just because I have 
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never touched a drop of mush! 
Oh, if I had only known that a little 
cereal could make such a terrible 
difference to a man I would have 
eaten it all these years and kept my 
self-respect. Oh why didn’t my 
Daddy tell me this—why did he 
leave me to find it out from a naugh- 
ty magazine?’ And the poor dis- 
illusioned young man staggered up 
to the front of the car and fell weep- 
ing on the motorman’s unsuspecting 
neck.” “*£@&*—((*$?-/—” ex- 
claimed the startled motorman, and 
he tried to disentangle himself from 
the weeping organist. “Oh motor- 
man,” cried Horace, tightening his 
hold upon that gentleman, “Don’t 
leave me. But I’m not going to 
stand by and let the innocent little 
Willies, Bobbies and Johnies of this 
world be cheated, too. Do you 
know what I am going to do? I am 
going to see to it that all these boys 
gobble cereal three times a day and 
between meals—then someday we'll 
have a race of men what can put the 
woman in her place—and keep her 
there.” 

The motorman brought: the car to 
a sudden stop, and banged the door 
open. He shook Horace off his neck 
and stood up, eyeing the young man 
with evident suspicion. “Sonny 
Boy,” he muttered, “You’ve been 
eating Easter eggs out of season. 
Now get off the car and go straight 
home to Mamma.” Horace got off. 

True to his resolve to become a 
Mush-Missionary, Horace spent sev- 
eral weeks trying to devise a plan 
for making the school-boys eat their 


+The woman of that time didn’t eat. She 
lost her appetite trying to teach her hus- 
band table manners. 
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cereal—and like it. After much 
study he evolved his famous System 
of Cereal Appreciation which soon 
after became so popular with the 
Boys’ Schools all over the country. 
Under this system organs were in- 
stalled in the gymnasiums of these 
schools, for music played an impor- 
tant part in Hoodwink’s unique plan. 

As a theater organist he had learned 
that any emotion may be expressed 
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through the medium of music. He 
was also aware of the fact that the 
Enjoyment of Eating is one of the 
most persistent emotions known to 
man. Accordingly he composed a 
musical gem entitled “The Cry of 
The Stummick,” a number which 
fairly reeked with suggestion of 
complete abandonment to the joys 
of the table. Next he wrote “The 
Melody of Mush,” a descriptive 
piece which called to mind a heaping 
bowlful of warm, delicious, appetiz- 
ing, healthful, vitamine-infested 
Mush, 

At mealtime the boys assembled in 
the gym and sat at a long table op- 
posite the organ. A bowl of cereal 
was placed before each boy. At a 
given signal the organist played 
simultaneously “The Cry of The 
Stummick” and “The Melody of 
Mush,” the former with the left 
hand, the latter with the right. The 
subtle combination of the two tunes 
produced upon the schoolboys the 
psychological effect for which Hood- 
wink had hoped. Thoroughly con- 
vinced that they were sitting down 
to a sumptuous feast, the youngsters 
gleefully guzzled the cereal that was 
set before them, and demanded sev- 
eral extra helpings. 

At the conclusion of the meal the 
boys were encouraged to play ‘snow- 
ball’ with the remaining mush. This 
sport furnished splendid exercise 
for everyone, including a _ large 
corpse of janitors. 
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Six months after his fateful car- 
ride Horace Hoodwink stood before 
the beautiful new organ in the gym- 
nasium of the Bandylegg Military 
Academy. He was delighted with 
the success of his plan. During the 
short half-year his System of Cereal 
Appreciation had been adopted by 
Boys’ Schools of practically every 
type throughout the entire civilized 
world. Thanks to Horace the boys 
of all nations would henceforth wal- 
low joyfully in mush and grow up 
into fine big sweaty he-men. 

And that was not all. The instal- 
lation of organs in the schools had 
provided steady jobs for Hood- 
wink’s less fortunate friends—men 
who had been ‘talked’ out of their 
theater organ positions. 

Hoodwink heaved a deep sigh of 
ardent self-appreciation as he real- 
ized how indispensible he was to hu- 
manity. And now that his work kept 
him among men and boys he needn’t 
so much as speak to a woman if he 
didn’t want to, but could at last en- 
joy wealth and fame unmolested by 
the troublesome creatures. 

Wrapped in this rosy reverie, 
Horace did not notice that someone 
had come into the gym until a voice 
close behind him said ‘Hello, old 
top.” He faced about. “Well if it 
isn’t Bill,” he exclaimed in surprise. 
around here?” 

Bill grinned. “I heard you were 
here so I just dropped around on a 
chance of seeing you. Gee, Horace 
you sure have come up in the world. 
Remember the last time we got to: 
gether? You couldn’t even buy a sec- 
ond-hand tooth brush then. And 
now—well, from the looks of things 
and from what I hear, prosperity 
sure must have hit you an awful 
whack. How do you get that way, 
anyhow ?” 

Horace smiled. “It’s really very 
simple,” he replied. “I am unusually 
clever, Bill, that’s all. In fact,” he 
added modestly, “I am the cleverest 
man I have ever known. But about 
yourself, Bill—how is everything, 
are you still playing?” 

“T’ll tell the world I’m playing, 
Horace, playing hide-and-seek with 
a job—and I’m IT! My theater went 
‘talkie’ three weeks ago.” 

“Then you’re just the man I’ve 
been looking for, Bill. I need some- 
one who can get me good organists 
for these new jobs; I’m too busy to 
do that work myself. Do you want 
to try it?” 

“Do I? Say, you're hired right 
now as my boss. When do I start 
work ?” 

“Right now, Bill. I need an or- 
ganist tomorrow morning, can you 
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get me one?” 

“Tl say I can. I’ve got a friend 
who would be tickled pink with this 
job.” 

“That’s great. And by the way, 
Bill, tell your friend to be here in 
the gym at seven-thirty. The boys 
have breakfast about eight.” 

“QO. K. boss, and thanks a million. 
See you later.” And Bill skipped 
merrily down the hall. 

At seven twenty-five next morn- 
ing Horace Hoodwink swung brisk- 
ly along that same hall. He paused 
outside the door of the gym as he 
heard his “Melody of Mush” being 
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played exquisitely upon the magnif- 
icent new organ. “By Jove!” he ex- 
claimed admiringly, “Bill’s boy 
friend certainly knows his mvsical 
onions. . His rendition is perfect— 
why he plays almost as well as I 
do. I must go in and get acquaint- 
ed.” 

So saying, Horace opened the 
door, stepped in, and walked over 
toward the console. Suddenly he 
stopped short—his jaw woggled in 
amazement and his eyes bulged pro- 
testingly—then without a word he 
plopped over in a man-sized swoon. 

Bill’s ‘boy friend’ was a girl! 


Applause and Other Things 


Being a Few Disgressions in Connection with Columbia University 
and an unsuspecting Master of Ceremonies 


HEN those pompous per- 
sonages who sponsor or- 
gan recitals begin to ac- 
knowledge some of the 
primary elements of what 
constitutes the show business then, 
and then only, will we begin to 
have organ recitals that are satis- 
factory trom the standpoint of edu- 
cational value, entertainment value, 
and uplift value. I could elaborate 
upon just what I mean by educa- 
tion, entertainment and _ uplift. 
They are three distinct factors and 
no two are alike; and they have 
existed for years in more or less 
pleasing balance in every vaude- 
ville act and every picture show 
and in every other form that peo- 
ple have been persuaded to accept 
as entertainment. But to go into 
that here would preclude the mat- 
ter of reporting what I have to re- 
port. 

When you hear a hearty and 
spontaneous round of applause at 
the end of a Bach organ Sonata 
then you may know that something 
has gone right. Seventeen years 
ago Felix Lamond said “Of course 
nobody would play a Bach Sonata 
in public.” One of his pupils 
doubted; it had, in fact, been done 
before the time of that remark by 
Ernest Mitchell! But I must say 
I never expected to hear an aver- 
agely intelligent audience of no 
higher than student level burst in- 
to an unwelcomed demonstration of 
satisfaction as I heard them at 
Paul Barr Zuydoek’s recital at 
Columbia. At this moment let me 
censure the Master of Ceremonies 
who found it necessary to make an 
announcement that there must be 





no further applause. While he up- 
held the “sanctity” of St. Paul’s 
Chapel he did the recital business 
a considerable damage in forcing 
the hearers to withhold their ex- 
pression of sentiment. It was 
equal to telling them that ‘they 
must not feel the music. 


Bach—Sonata 1 

Bach—Alle Menschen Mussen 
Sterben 

Franck—Prelude, Fugue, Varia- 
tions 

Franck—Finale Bf 

Franck—Priere 

Widor—Allegro Vivace (5th) 


Mr. Zuydoek played the sonata 
as if he were whispering a great 
and important secret. And so he 
was! The Bach organ Sonatas are 
full of a mysterious and ravishing 
beauty which, to my mind, never 
associates itself with any mundane 
thing and only seems to touch the 
spheres of conscious life in their 
almost spiritual spots! That may 
sound hifaluting but if you can 
describe a Bach Sonata any better, 
go to it, I’m all through! 

The Chorale prelude, the Passa- 
caglia would have stopped any 
mere introduction to them. With 
the Cesar Franck Finale in B-flat 
major I feel that the audience 
would have been stood upon its 
feet and shouting if it were not 
for the admonitory speech of the 
Master of Ceremonies! Certainly I 
could have shouted, for here was 
a wayward and at times erratic 
composition which seemed to be 
built out of some inner enthusiasm 
and Mr. Zuydoek painted this 
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number on the atmosphere with 
enormous sweeps of his brush. 

I never hear enough Widor. 
Organists have not yet learned 
that Widor is the Great Comedian 
of the organ. When I do hear his 
works they are only too likely to 
be dealt with like sombre classics. 
This man from Holland apparently 
can see the joke in Widor. He 
played the variations with a laugh 
in every line. And I think that is 
Widor. Widor in a cathedral, or 
in a very dignified chapel, may be 
comic in the sense that Miss Agnes 
Repplier used to be comic in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Perhaps it is 
comedy such as you will find be- 
tween blueboard covers on hand- 
made paper with a red and black 
title page that says “By Max Beer- 
bohm.” If you know greater come- 
dy than this let me know. I put 
these three together. 

Yes, this should be an essay on 
Applause. It should tell how to 
let the audience be a part of the 
show. It should explain in a b c 
terms, so that even organists could 
understand it, how important is 
Sympathy and the building up of 
Sympathy in the exciting of inter- 
est. It should tell how the audience, 
with only one means of expression 
in its hands, should be encouraged 
to express itself. It should remind 
the reader how soon the bad or- 
ganists would be run out of the 
profession and the good organists 
be lifted to the heights if every 
audience expressed itself spontan- 
eously and emphatically. But to 
go into that would use up space 
that belongs to Paul Barr Zuydoek. 
He played beautifully. His style 
is high. He has style. And he 
warmed up an average organ audi- 
ence with a Bach Sonata. 

—AARON Burr 


AQ 
AN EXAMPLE 
WHAT HAPPENED WHEN ONE 
MADE IT ENTERTAINING 
After reading your editorial under 
“Strictly Entertaining” in the May 
issue, I decided to send you this 
news for your consideration. I 
played this program as per the en- 
closed. Just a small church with a 
good percentage of country folks; 
church packed to capacity, on a hot 
afternoon (check your temperature) 
organ not a novelty any more as it 
is about a year old. North Canton 
is four miles from Canton and has 
a population between one and two 
thousand. It is the home of the 
Hoover Suction Sweeper. This is 


my third recital in this burg, having 
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played previously in the Community 
Christian Church. 


THE PROGRAM 
Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 
Kreisler—Old Refrain 
Sheldon—Caprice 
Finden—Kashmiri Song 
Verdi—Aida Grand March 
Meale—Magic Harp 
Brewer—Echo Bells 
Sibelius—Valse Triste 
Kreisler—Caprice Vienoise 
Brahms—Hungarian Dance No. 5 
Kreisler—Liebesfreud 
Deppen—Japanese Sunset 
Tchaikowsky—Dance of Reed Flutes 
Wagner—Prelude Act 3, Lohengrin 


The recital went so well that I was 
immediately requested to give a 
series this coming winter; one every 
four to six weeks. The program is 
terrible to the high-brows, I know, 
but I was a theater organist for two 
years before the music came in cans 
for the theaters, and this recital was 
to be “strictly entertaining.” For 
that reason I arranged the program 
I did. Most of the numbers are 
heard quite frequently over the 
radio; and Japanese Sunset seemed 
to draw an unusual amount of com- 
ment. 

But the success of the program 
was due largely to the flexibility of 
the organ, which is my idea in col- 
laboration with Ralph Clewell (staid 
church organist, playing a 4-manual 
in his own church). The organ was 
bought in the dull season of organ- 
building business, so there was some 
rivalry for the contract and the cost 
was only $4150. The organ is a 
peach. The unified stop is tapered 
toward the top so that all pipes are 
easily available for effects, and the 
full organ is gorgeous. 


THE ORGAN 
PEDAL: 
16 BOURDON 
Bourdon (Great) 


8 Bourdon 
Bourdon (Great) 
GREAT: 
EXPRESSIVE : 
16 Bourdon 
8 DIAPASON 
BOURDON 


Salicional (Swell) 
Voix Celeste (Swell) 
Bourdon 

2/3 Bourdon 
Bourdon 
Cornopean (Swell) 
Vox Humana (Swell) 
CHIMES 

SWELL: 

16 Bourdon (Great) 

8 Bourdon (Great) 
SALICIONAL 
VOIX CELESTE 
Bourdon (Great) 

2/3 Bourdon (Great) 
Bourdon (Great) 

3/5 Bourdon (Great) 
COROPEAN 
CLARINET 
VOX HUMANA 


WWW > 
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The reader will observe that the dia- 
pason, flutes, and percussion are in Cham- 
ber 1, while the strings and reeds are in 
Chamber 2. It will also be observed that 
the Bourdon is made available for the 
extremely useful coloring effects obtain- 
able from such off-unison ranks as the 
2 2/3’ and the 1 3/35’. 

—Car_ SCHOMAN 


*tPALMER CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Widor—Allegro (Sixth Son.) 
Gilson—Prelude, Flemish Theme 
Tchaikowsky—Chant sans Paroles 
Jacob—Vandanges 
Sowerby—Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart 
Five Traditional Hebrew Melodies: 
Boi Noh Yaldosi 
V’hi Sheomdoh 
Matnath Yad 
Kol Nidrei 
Prelude (Mooz Zur) 


HENRY A. DITZEL 
FIRST LUTHERAN—DAYTON, OHIO 
Season’s Selections 

Meale—Minuet 
Boslet—Festival Hymn 
Grunn—’Tis Raining 
Zilcher—Intermezzo. Barcarolle. 
Zilcher—Pipes of Spring 
Mansfield-—Concert Overture 
Boyce—Intermezzo 
Ibert—Etude 
Nearing—Shadows 
Willan—Epilogue 
Pachelbel—Chant de Noel 
Couperin—Pastorale and Chorus 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
Harker—March of the Magi 

Mr. Ditzel, who in February celebrated 
his 25th anniversary with the First 
Lutheran, where he plays a 4m Estey with 
luminous stop-touch console, featured an 
improvisation on appropriate hymn- 
tunes at each of his daily programs dur- 
ing Holy Week, and gave an extensive 
program-note for each major classic work 
on the programs. Though he has spent 
all his working years in Dayton he is by 
no means lacking in honors, and a state- 
ment from a lengthy tribute to him by 
his Church, is significant. 

“His numbers in the program of the 
morning service are followed with a rev- 
erent silence that is deeply worshipful. 
A group of young people on being asked 
what was the one thing in the service 
that most effectively induced the mood of 
worship, replied unanimously and prompt- 
ly, ‘The organ music.’ And today we 
honor ourselves in honoring him. We 
are looking forward with happy anticipa- 
tion to the richest and fullest years of 
his life in the days that lie ahead.” 


JOSEPH BONNET 
RHAPSODIE CATALANE 
In the little village of Prats del Llus- 
sanes, on Christmas night after the mid- 
night mass, the assembled people intone 
within the church the cheerful tune used 
by Bonnet in this composition, accompa- 
nying the singing with all kinds of noisy 
clanging, thrumming instruments (xim- 
bombes and panderetes). The resulting 
picture is extravagantly colorful. The 
work is essentially brilliant in character 
and contains a rather spectacular pedal 
cadenza with thirds, sixths, chords and 
trills for the feet alone. 
—Max Garver Miranpa. 
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Editorial Reflections 


A Few Thoughts 


ETTING work take care of 
itself tor a month or two 
| during the summer is the 

m\ privilege of the average 
~~ professional man. The 
office worker can stretch a vacation 
to two weeks, and sometimes three; 
it takes the professional person to 
show a real vacation. And it’s not 
without reason either. A task that 
requires little mental effort, little 
originality, does not require much 
nourishment. And it is about equal- 
ly true that a task to which little 
nourishment is given, gets little in 
return. 

In other words, we cannot raise 
fine wheat if we don’t nourish the 
ground, and next season’s_ profes- 
sional work is not going to be up to 
its best if this summer has not in- 
cluded a rather liberal vacation of 
the right kind. The winter season’s 
harvest can be fairly well predicted 
by the summer season’s sowing. 

Undoubtedly the reason why or- 
ganistic conventions are held in the 
hot summer months is that more or- 
ganists can attend at that season. It 
would be an interesting experiment 
to again hold a serious convention 
in December or January; if I re- 
member rightly, the Guild held its 
first convention in New York City 
during the winter of 1917-1918, and 
there did not seem to be any lack of 
organists in attendance. It is very 
doubtful if any of our great indus- 
tries would hold a convention at the 
end of a season instead of at the be- 
ginning or in the midst of one; they 
want all the inspiration of their con- 
ventions to be salted down into prac- 
tical results and bring forth a har- 
vest of tangible fruits. 

The idea is worth consideration at 
least. To me personally, music in 
the summer months is about as wel- 
come as my winter overcoat. And 






a winter without music would be as 





enjoyable as one without the over- 
coat. 

Without wanting to raise the war 
cry, it may be well for us to ponder 
our path. If anyone had told the 
theater fraternity five years ago that 
today they would be walking the 
streets, we would have laughed them 
out of the picture. Yet just that 
came to pass. It seems to me, as I 
read the reports of church organists 
of all classes, from those who get a 
dollar a Sunday to those who get al- 
most a dollar a minute for their Sun- 
day’s work, that the time may per- 
haps be coming when the church will 
be as much out of the organistic pic- 
ture as the theater is. The reason 
will not be lack of interest in or ap- 
preciation of the organ and choir; 
it will be much more serious than 
that. It will be mankind’s hearty re- 
jection of an institution that has 
preached false doctrines too long. 

There is a work for the church to 
do, but for very selfish reasons the 
church is gradually showing itself 
more and more as having been di- 
verted to the follies of man instead 
of continuing to serve mankind 
spiritually. At present the mass of 
humanity is so enslaved to the things 
that have been preached into us as 
coming from the Almighty that we 
are incapable of independent thought, 
and our fellow men are incapable of 
allowing us to think without accus- 
ing us of things we certainly do not 
think; so the subject must be 
dropped with but a mere suggestion. 
It is time for each of us to look more 
and more to our own personal con- 
sciences for guidance. 


The man who does thing for him- 
self, however, is doomed to have a 
tough time of it. Religionists will 
call him a hypocrite. Standpatters 
will call him conceited. The com- 
mon mass of humanity will let him 
severely alone and turn into the mov- 
ing picture theater on the next cor- 
ner where they can be heartily ‘re- 










galed with the sight of a man slip- 
ping on a banana-peeling or falling 
into a tub of water, which, they will 
think, is exceedingly amusing. Per- 


haps it is better thus. Perhaps a 
man is happier who does not take 
his surroundings too seriously. 

Anyway, if any of us do want to 
be serious about life, let’s go the 
whole way and not be stopped by 
traditions of any sort. If we are 
concert organists we have the en- 
couragement of knowing that our 
instrument is the richest and grand- 
est instrument of music available to 
the fingers of man. If we are church 
organists, we have the satisfaction 
of knowing not only that our part 
of the church service stands ap- 
proved in the public’s mind but also 
that the possibilities of our branch 
of the service are limitless. The or- 
gan never preaches false doctrine, 
never perverts the truth, never poses 
for what it isn’t. 

We need to take on more courage. 
Let us frame on our studio walls the 
thoughts penned by de Balzac and 
Audsley and Frances Harris Smith; 
they are included in this current is- 
sue. They seem to give us a clear 
picture of our opportunities, our 
duties; to ponder them is whole- 
some. They give renewed courage. 
Courage is often half the battle. 


—ORGANIZE— 
Several years ago a gentleman was 
sitting on the front seat with the 
driver of a coach that met all trains 
near a resort in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Because he had an audience 
that driver took special pains to 
show off his cleverness with the long 
snake whip. He would flick a fly off 
the ear of the farthest front horse 
without so much as touching a hair. 
Then he would cut a weed over at 
the side of the road “as clean as a 
whistle.” After several stunts of 
this sort, the driver was asked to 
knock a bug off a clod of dirt and 
leaves hanging on a limb. Where- 
upon the driver replied, “Not on 
your life, stranger. That there bug’s 
a hornet, and believe me he has an 
organization behind him.” 
KABLEGRAM 
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A. G. O. Convention Program 


—A.G.0. CONVENTION— 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 23-27 
CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
WANAMAKER STORE 
Wanamaker Organ 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Franck—Andante (Grand Piece Symph.) 
DeBoeck—Allegretto 
Bach—Passacaglia 
Schumann—Sketch Df : 
Wagner—Vorspiel and Liebestod (Tris- 
tan) 
Franck—Finale 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
Casavant Organ 
Elgar—Allegro (Son. Op. 28) 
K.P.E. Bach—Minuet 
Reubke—Psalm Sonata 
Dethier—Scherzo 
Dupre—Noel Variations 
Reger—Jesus Meine Zuversicht 
Lemare—Toccata di Concerto 
MISS CATHERINE MORGAN 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
Austin Organ 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Bach—Two Choralpreludes 
Bach—Passacaglia 
Widor—Scherzo (4th) 
Morgan—Humereaux. Religieux. Joyeux. 
Vierne—Finale (1st) 
MRS. E. P. LINCH 
STOTESBURY RESIDENCE 
Aeolian Organ 
Kinder—Toccata D 
Maitland—Friendship’s Garden 
Maxson—Madrigal 
Matthews—Paean 
All compositions are by Philadelphia 
organist-composers. 
FIRMIN SWINNEN 
DUPONT ESTATE 
Aeolian Organ 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
MacDowell—Love Song 
Widor—\M vt. 1, 5th 
Mozart—Minuet 
Jach—Aria D 
Tchaikowsky—Capriccio Italienne 
Palmgren—May Night 
Swinnen—Sunshine-Toccata 





FRANK STEWART ADAMS 
Recital, Convention Hall 


MR. 


CARL WEINRICH 
ST. PAUL’S PRESBYTERIAN 

Welte Organ 
Dupre—Toccata Ave Maris Stella 
Roger-Ducasse—Pastorale 
Bach—Vivace (Sonata 6) 
Karg-Elert—Mirrored Moon 
Barnes—Toccata Gregorian 
lupre—Cortege and Litany 
Franck—Grand Piece Symphonique 
Delamarter—Carillon 
Vierne—Finale (5th) 


ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNA. 
Austin Organ 

Vivaldi—Concerto Am 
Bach—Fugue a la Gigue 
Franck—Chorale Bm 
Gluck—Happy Spirits Ballet 
Simonds—Dorian Prelude Dies Irae 
Palmgren—May Night 
Pierne—School of Little Fauns 
Vierne—Westminster Chimes 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS 
CONVENTION HALL BALL ROOM 
Kimball Organ 

Kroeger—Marche Vittoresque 
Bantock—Omar Khayyam Excerpts 
Friml—Woodland Echoes 
Bonnet—Intermezzo 
Holmes—En Mer 
Tombelle—Marche Nuptiale 


ROLLO MAITLAND 
CONVENTION HALL 
Midmer-Losh Organ 
(Instrument about 50% completed) 

Maitland—Concert Overture No. 2 

Bach—In Dulci Jubilo 

Bach—Fugue a la Gigue 

Sibelius—Finlandia 

Improvisation-Demonstration ‘of the or- 
gan and its various resources. 


CARILLON RECITAL 
BERNARD R. MAUSERT 

Chopin—Funeral March 
Two hymntunes 
Handel—Harmonious Blacksmith 
Beethoven—Adagio, Sonata Op. 2-1 
Haydn—Rondo all’ Ongarese 
Schumann—Traumerei 





* MR. ALEX. McCURDY 
Soloist, Second Presbyterian 
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DR. HENRY S. FRY 
Dean of Penna. Guild 


Denyn—Preludinum B 
Bizet—Carmen March 
Star-Spangled Banner 
CHORAL EVENSONG 
GEORGE ALEX. A. WEST 
“Magnificat’—Gregorian 
“Nunc Dimittis’—Martin 
“Light of the World”’—Elgar 
“OQ Brightness’—Andrews 
Bourdon—Prelude and Choral 


MIXED CONCERT 
DR. HENRY S. FRY, CONDUCTOR 
ALEXANDER MC CURDY, ORGANIST 
Camden Choral Club 
“Ode to Music’—Harry C., Banks 
“Cradle Croon”—Banks 
“Thou Hidden Love’—W. T. 
“T Will Lift up’—H. J. Tily 
“Sins of the World”’—Maitland 
“T Wrestle and Pray”’—Bach 
Bach—Vivace (Son. 2) 
Franck—Finale (Grand Piece) 
Vierne—Cantabile (2nd) 
Schumann—Canon Bm 


Timmings 





MISS CATHERINE MORGAN 
Recital, First Presbyterian 




















Dk. JOHN M’E. WARD 
President A.O.P.C. 


S. W. Sears—Festal Piece 
Jepson—Toccata 
“All my Heart”—F. Maxson 
“Come Hither”’—F. McCollin 
“O My People’—Vittoria 
“Easter Hallelujah’—Vulpius 
“Ascendit Deus”—Palestrina 
“Were you There’—H. T. Burleigh 
“16-th Psalm’—Dvorak 

The first five numbers after Mr. Mc- 
Curdy’s program constituted a “cycle ap- 
propriate to the great events in the story 
of the Redemption—birth (two numbers), 
death, resurrection, ascension.” 


ARCHER GIBSON was the solo or- 
ganist at the Aeolian Organ in the new 
Westchester County Center, White 
Plains, N. Y., for the May 30 concert 
when George Gershwin played his fam- 
ous Rhapsody in Blue and the Gene Tun- 
ney charity bouts were given for the 
benefit of Irvington House. 





MR. CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
Recital, Wanamaker’s Store 
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DOROTHY READ, pupil of Prof. Al- 
lan Bacon, College of the Pacific, gave a 
senior recital May 25 in the Conservatory. 

PROF. MARSHAL BIDWELL of Coe 
College is spending the summer in Mon- 
terey, Mass., and teaching in the New 
England Conservatory during the sum- 
mer sessions. 

HUGH PORTER, of the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, New York City, who 
has been giving a series of Sunday eve- 
ning recitals there, celebrates the comple- 
tion of a strenuous season by a trip to 
Europe, where he will spend the summer. 

—MRS. J. H. CASSIDY— 
Scarmolin’s cantata “The Temptation on 
the Mount” was sung May 20 under Mrs. 
Cassidy’s direction at the First Baptist, 
Dallas, Texas, by a chorus of 50 voices, 
with soloists and an antiphonal children’s 
choir of 22 voices accompany by the gal- 
lery antiphonal organ, before an audience 
of 3000. 

—PRIZE— 
Edward S. Breck, Newark, N. J., won 
the $100 N.A.O. prize for his transcrip- 
tion of Borodin’s Prince Igor Overture; 
Edwin Arthur Kraft of Cleveland won 
honorable mention. 
—WELTE TO RYE— 
A 3-33 Welte Organ is being built in the 
Welte-Tripp factory at Sound Beach, 
Conn., for the R.C. Church of the Resur- 
rection, in Rye, N. Y., specifications by 
Charles M. Courboin. Father Goggin 
worked industriously to create a beauti- 
ful stone church edifice in this beautiful 
suburb, on the Boston Post Road, and 
saw the fruition of his plans when Car- 
dinal Hayes conducted the dedication 
services. a month ago. The entire church 
plant is being rushed to completion and 
the new Welte Organ “completes the pic- 
ture.” Mr. Courboin has fully recovered 
from the results of his recent automobile 
mishap. 
—IOWA N.A.0O.— 

The annual rally was held in Dubuque, 
with a program of organ numbers played 
by Alvin Keiser, Dwight F. Phelps. and 
George Samson. The following officers 
were elected: Pres., Fred. E. Schoen- 
bohm; v-p., George Samson: sec.-treas., 
Rev. Gerhard Bunge. Prof. Marshall 
Bidwell led in a discussion of organ 








MR. ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 
Recital, University of Penna. 
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specifications, and plans were under con- 
sideration for the October convention in 
Cedar Rapids. 
—WERNERSVILLE, PA.— 

The Austin Organ in the historic old St. 
John’s Church, which has been lately re- 
decorated, was dedicated in recital by 
Rodney Saylor, of Newark, N. J., June 
4, during a week of festivities participated 
in by Mrs. Washington Leinbach and her 
Christ Yocum’s Choir, Wm. M. McGowan 
and his Reading Consistory Choir, Nor- 
man A. Hiester and his Alsace Reformed 
Choir, Kenneth Christman and his St. 
Daniel’s Lutheran Choir of Robesonia, 
Stanley Keever and his Trinity Lutheran 
Choir. Marguerite Angstadt and_ her 
First Reformed Choir, and William Un- 
ger and his choir of St. John’s Reformed 
Church of Sinking Spring. Mr. Martin 
L. Fritch is organist of the church and 
arranged the elaborate programs, in 
which the following anthems were sung 
by the various choirs and choral groups: 

“Tn. the Garden”—Miles 

“Waters of Babylon’—Ruth 

“Praise the Lord”—Randegger 

“Lord is My Light’”—Hiles 

“T am Alpha”—Stainer 

Mr. Saylor’s organ numbers included: 

Lemare—Andantino 

Guilmant—Scherzo (Son. 5) 

Beethoven—Andante (Sym. 5) 

Mendelssohn—Spring Song. Nocturne. 

Dvorak—New World Largo 

Saint-Saens—Swan 

Handel—Hallelujah Chorus 

—DURST WITH WELTE— 
Harry A. Durst of Philadelphia has sev- 
ered his connection with the Kilgen Or- 
gan and is now district manager for the 
Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation, with 
offices at 1420 Chestnut Street, that city. 

C. HAROLD EINECKE, of the Park 
Congregational Church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is spending the summer in New 
York City, where he will also substitute 
for Mr. John Cushing, at Christ Church, 
Rye, during Mr. Cushing’s extended va- 
cation. 

PROF. ROWLAND W. DUNHAM is 
giving recitals every Wednesday and Sun- 
day during the summer at the University 
of Colorado, where he is Director of the 
College of Music. 


MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN 
Recital, duPont Estate 
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SAN RAFAEL, CALIF. 
ST. VINCENT’S ORPHANAGE 
IVangerin Organ Co. 
Stoplist by RICHARD KEYS BIGGS, represent- 
ing the Builders. 


V 12. R12. S 29. B15. P 879. 
PEDAL 
32 Resultant 
16 BASS 44 
Gedeckt (Swell) 
8 Sass 
Gedeckt (Swell) 
16 Cornopean (Swell) 


GREAT (Unexpressive) 
DIAPASON ONE 61 
DIAPASON ‘1 WO 73 
HOHLFLOETE 61 
Stopped Flute (Swell) 
Salicional (Swell) 
4 Diapason Two 
2 2/3 ‘TWELFTH 61 
8 Cornopean (Swell) 
Chimes (Swell) 
SWELL 
16 GEDECKT 105 
3 DIAPASON 73m 
STOPPED FLUTE 85 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
4 Stopped Flute 
2» 2/3 Gedeckt 
1 


oe 


Gedeckt 
3/5 Gedeckt 
16 Cornopean 
8 CORNOPEAN 97 
VOX HUMANA 73 
4 Cornopean 
CHIMES 

“The specifications had to be unified to 
a certain extent owing to the limited size 
of the chamber.” Mr. Biggs finds life 
in Hollywood “really inspiring; there are 
so many interesting people to meet. My 
own choir numbers many in pictures. It 
is the finest choir I have ever had. Re- 
citals are well attended though the out- 
side recital field is nil. I have taken un- 
to myself a real business and am proud 
of the fact that I have gotten exactly 
$66,000 worth of business inside of a 
year.” 

Mr. Biggs was formerly organist of the 
Queen ot All Saints Cathedral Chapel in 
Brooklyn, going from there to Canada 
for a few years, and thence to Holly- 
wood, Calif. 





MR. EDWIN ARTHUK KKAFYr 
Recital, First Presbyterian 
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TEXAS CONVENTION 
DALLAS—MAY 20-21 


Under the chairmanship of Miss 
Alice Knox Fergusson, A.A.G.O., 
the Texas A.G.O. held its fifth con- 
vention, beginning with the annual 
Guild service in East Dallas Chris- 
tian Church, when Mrs. E. R. 
srooke played the prelude, Mrs. 
Alexander Dollins played three or- 
gan solos at the offertory, and Mrs. 
Walter Alexander, dean, played as a 
postlude the Maestoso from Barnes’ 
Third Suite on the 3m Pilcher in the 
Church. 

At Adolphus Hotel the meeting 
opened with an address by the dean, 
followed by Mrs. Claire Perkins 
Mangum’s discussion of “Will the 
Radio ever take the Place of the 
Church Service” and there was then 
a round-table discussion of Guild 
work, led by Miss Sallie T. Carr. 


An interesting Composers’ Con- 
cert on the 3m Skinner in the First 
Presbyterian presented Miss Dora 
Poteet, Mrs. Charles Mitchell, W. J. 
Marsh, Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, and H. 
L. Spencer in the performance of 
compositions by Mrs. Mitchell, Mr. 
Marsh, Mrs. Cassidy, and Mr. 


Runkel. 

The final event of the convention 
was a reception and concert in the 
University Club, with violin, piano, 
and vocal music. 

Among the general events towards 
the close of the Chapter’s season 
were a series of recitals by Miss 
Fergusson, a recital by Maury Jones, 
and the usual monthly programs on 
special topics. The various _pro- 
grams will be found in the proper 
columns of this issue. 





DR. ROLLO F. MAITLAND 
Recital, Convention Hall 
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The Texas Chapter is one of the 
most active, and its monthly pro- 
grams for the entire season are pre- 
pared well in advance and published 
in very attractive booklet form. 


AS 


BERNARD JOHNSON 
ELFENTANZ 

The Composer of this delicate and 
sprightly work is organist of the City 
Hall of Nottingham, England, a position 
he has held for many years, giving regu- 
lar weekly organ recitals. He has an 
unusual gift for translating in terms of 
the organ the lighter and daintier moods 
of music, as this composition competent- 
ly proves. Note the syncopated rhythm 
in the middle section of the work and ob- 
serve that even Rag-time may be beauti- 
ful. It is pleasant to know that this com- 
position saw the light of publication 
through the agencies of Mr. Lemare, who 
himself published the piece and was thus 
the means of introducing a new com- 
poser to the world—a Composer whose 
gifts are singularly graceful—EpwINn 
ARTHUR Krart. 


AS 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER 

OPENS WITH MUSIC FESTIVAL 
One of the most important events of 
the Metropolitan suburban district 
was the festival celebrating the open- 
ing of the County Center at White 
Plains May 22nd to 24th, an event 
which the New York City news- 
papers reported daily in full. 

The Secretary of the Interior, 
Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, made the 
chief address, Albert Stoessel was 
the chief conductor, and Palmer 
Christian was the so'o organist. 
Other organists participating were 





MR. CARL WEINRICH 
Recital, St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
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Mrs. Caroline Beeson Fry and Clif- 
ford E. Dinsmore. 

There were 21 choral societies par- 
ticipating, under the sponsorship of 
the Westchester County Recreation 
Commission. In the patrons list 
were such names as Appel, Belknap, 
Blumenthal, Brewster, Choate, Flag- 
ler, Hammond, Kahn, Loeb, Mor- 
gan, Osborn, Reid, Scribner, Shep- 
ard, Swope, Towne, Vanderbilt, 
Warburg, etc. Following are some 
of the choral selections by the vari- 
ous organizations: 

“Break Forth O Beauteous Light” 
—Bach 

“Turn back O Man’”—Holst 

“Te Deum’—Verdi 

“Heavens Resound”—Beethoven 


“See the Conquering Hero’— 
Handel 
“He Watcheth over Israel”— 


Mendelssohn 


FOR MEN’S VOICES: 

“Viking Song’”—Coleridge-Taylor 

“Morning”—Speaks 

“Lullaby’—Brahms 

“Pilgrims Song”—Wagner 

Carl McKinley’s Masquerade, 
Delamarter’s Concerto in E, and 
Stoessel’s La Media Noche repre- 
sented the American composers of 
orchestral works. The stoplist of 
the 4-95-4592 Aeolian Organ will be 
found in other columns. 


COURBOIN ESCAPES AGAIN 
PLAYS RECITAL SECOND DAY AFTER 
SERIOUS AUTO ACCIDENT 
Charles M. Courboin, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Welte-Tripp Organ Cor- 
poration and noted organist, was 
severely injured in Boston while in 

that city to give a recital. 
He was to play in the Central 





Mk. WM. H. BARNES 


Address, on Organ Action 
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Congregationalist on May 20th. The 
evening before, he was_ riding 
through the rain with Henry R. Aus- 
tin, organist of the Church, and 
Richard Whitelegg, well-known 
voicer, also of the Welte-Tripp or- 
ganization. The wind-shield wiper 
on their automobile was not work- 
ing correctly and upon crossing a 
bridge they hit a post and the car 
overturned. Mr. Whitelegg escaped 
injury, but Mr. Austin suffered a 
broken arm and other injuries, and 
Mr. Courboin was thrown from the 
car, his hands cut, and his face pain- 
fully lacerated. Five stitches had to 
be taken in his neck. 

The following evening the doctors 
were loathe to let him leave the hos- 
pital to fulfill his engagement, but 
Mr. Courboin was determined not to 
disappoint his public. So—to quote 
a Boston newspaper of May 20th— 
“Charles M. Courboin, well-known 
organist, formerly of the Antwerp 
Cathedral, gave his fine recital, 
swathed in fifty yards of bandages, 
as planned.” 

It is said, despite his lame fingers, 
Mr. Courboin never gave a more 
sympathetic and splendid perform- 
ance. Despite the fact that applause 
is seldom heard in this church, at the 
conclusion of his work his audience 
gave him an ovation never before 
equalled in a Boston house of wor- 
ship. 

It is interesting to note the pro- 
gram Mr. Courboin gave under these 
at least slightly disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances: 

Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Bach—Christ lag in Todesbanden 
Bach—Passacaglia 
Franck—Andante (Symphonique) 
Widor—Pastorale (2nd) 





SENATOR RICHARDS' 
Host, in Atlantic City 








Schumann—Sketch Df 
Franck—Chorale No. 3 
Saint-Saens—Largo (Sym. 3) 
De Boeck—Allegretto 
Saint-Saens—Marche Heroique 


Readers of T.A.O. will recall that 
some years ago Mr. Courboin had a 
somewhat similar auto accident 
while driving home to Scranton from 
Philadelphia. He plays with aban- 
don. He evidently drives the same 
way! Slippery organs in days gone 
by did not worry him; slippery roads 
today worry him not at all. Such is 
genius. , 


Calendar 


AUGUST BIRTHDAYS 
1—Bruno Huhn, London, Eng. 
3—Tombelle, Paris, 1854. 
6—H. Leroy Baumgartner, 

Ind. 
6—John Prindle Scott, Norwich, N. Y. 
8—Pietro A. Yon, Settimo, Vittone, Italy. 
10—Ernest R. Kroeger, St. Louis, Mo. 
12—Joseph Barnby, London, 1838. 
12—Clifford Demarest, Tenafly, N. J. 
12—Carl F. Mueller, Sheboygan, Wis. 
13—Edwin Grasse, New York City. 
13—Wnm. T. Best, Carlisle, Eng. 1926. 
16—Harry Benjamin Jepson, New Haven, 

Conn. 
16—Gabriel Pierne, Metz, 1863. 
18—Benjamin Godard, Paris, 1849. 
22—Joseph Callaerts, Antwerp, Belg., 1838. 
22—Claude Debussy, St. Germain, France, 

1827. 


Rochester, 


24—Dubois, Rosnay, France, 1837. 
26—John Hermann Loud, Weymouth, 
Mass. 


28—Joseph W. Clokey, New Albany, Ind. 


OTHER EVENTS 
7—First Colonial Congress, met in New 
York City, 1865. 
9—Edward VII crowned King, 1902. 
11—Lowell Mason died, 1872. 





MR. HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
Address, on Musical American 
Background 
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My Own Corner 


An Uncensored Thought or Two 


HE LITTLE stickful this 
2 month will consist of a 
p comparison of two recital 
Bw, programs and their results. 
i*xhibit A is a program 
given by this writer in a large church 
in his own city, on a three-manual 
and k:cho organ lately rebuilt and 
provided with a new Harp and sev- 
eral new registers. The program. 
which of course was arranged io dis- 
play the Harp, was as follows: 
Ferrata—Overture Triomphale 
Dubois—In Paradisum 
Korsakoff—Hymn to the Sun 
Liadow—Music Box 
Londonderry Air 
Nevin—Toccata 
Clokey—Symphonic Piece for Piano 
and Organ 

Grofe—Three Shades of Blue 
Wagner—Evening Star Song 
Tchaikowsky—Marche Slav 

The other program, presented by 
a most able organist upon a large 
four-manual instrument which 
stands in a fine church in a large 
city, was as follows: 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Vierne—Fourth “symphony” 
Howells—Psalm Prelude 
Karg-Elert—Partita E 
Franck—Choral E 

Results? In the first case almost 
900 people sat in rapt attention for 
an hour and three-quarters, so silent 
that the rustle of a single program 
was distinctly audible to the or- 
ganist. In the second case, I am 





assured by a competent musician 
who was present at the recital that 
fifty 


there were between and 
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seventy-five persons present and 
that there were most evident indica- 
tions of inattention, fatigue and 
boredom. 

Now the organist who played this 
distinctly high-brow program is 
known to be a very fine artist and is 
thoroughly capable of presenting 
such works as he chose in a com- 
petent manner. And moreover that 
he had the resources of a magnificent 
large instrument at his command. 
What is the lesson to be drawn from 
this comparison ? 

The big, vital point is just this— 
that, as Harvey Grace has so well 
put it, “every instrument is far more 
interesting to play than to hear and 
this applies above all to the organ 
on account of its somewhat fatiguing 
tone, and also because its repertoire 
is necessarily intellectual rather 
than emotional in its basis 
Many of the complexities in organ 
music that are apparent to the 
player, both by reason of familiarity 
and because he has the printed page 
before him, are lost to the untrained 
hearer.” 

1 would that the last sentence of 
this quotation from Grace were 
printed in large letters, framed, and 
hung in the studios of every organist 
in the land, for never has this most 
important point of analysis been 
more succinctly expressed. 

I am quite aware that many or- 
ganists will sneer at some or many 
of the numbers played on the first 
program and will dismiss the pro- 
gram with a damning “light, easy 
stuff.” But the fact remains that 
900 people were made happy and 
were given an evening’s enjoyment: 
that fact cannot be erased by any 
sneer ! 
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Think it over, my friends! Either 
we are playing organs to give joy to 
others, or we are playing for our 
own selfish delight in counterpoint, 
structure and other technical mat- 
ters. 

—Gorpon BaLcu NEVIN 


SCHLIEDER METHOD 
DEMONSTRATED BY SCHLIEDER PUPILS 
IN A NEW YORK RECITAL 
This was a recital of the pupils of 
various teac:ers of the method, 
whose studios are in the [astern 
section. The program leit this one 
hearer myst-fied, but thoroughly im- 

pressed. 

Judging from first-hand youthful 
experience with several teachers it 
seemed that the musical educators 
were struggling to build a knowledge 
of the obscurities of music into the 
more and less receptive vacancies 
that exist inside the skull of the 
average student. It seemed in those 
olden days that the more midnight 
oil one burned the more did one’s 
progress turn upon these obscurities. 
It was not unknown that the razor 
edge of ambition, in some cases, was 
blunted upon them. The ghost of 
that feeling is still with me. 

These examples of results of the 
Schlieder tuition shed a glimmer of 
light over the teaching problem. Mr. 
Schlieder has apparently concenirat- 
ed his pupils upon the things in mzs- 
ic which are most plainly seen; 
things which it appears would be im- 
possible not to see, though I can as- 
sure you I know at least one who 
went from youth to decrepit middle 
age without seeing them! The mat- 
ters of form, elements of context, 
are, after all, much handier material 
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for teaching music than the ob- 
scurities of instrumental technic (on 
which everybody differs) and tem- 
perament (on which no two can 
agree). 

At this lazy age it dazes me to try 
to think. So I sat out this recital in 
a pleasant daze. Ten students of 
various ages played original compo- 
sitions. Mr. Schlieder said these 
were routine compositions out of the 
courses of study. There were no so- 
called prize winners or specially got- 
ten up things there. Each pupil 
played what he had been working on 
at the moment, as it were. 
all much like a walk through a 
laboratory in that respect. The gen- 
eral level of intelligence was fully as 
high in these pieces as the intellec- 
tual level of any dozen of publishers’ 
Novelties, as they call them, in to- 
day’s catalogues. There was as 
much Idea Value and a far better 


It was. 
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level of form shown in these pieces 
than you would find in a randomly 
chosen dozen of publishers’ novelties. 
Perhaps the outstanding stroke of 
genius, for which the publisher 
gambles with anything that comes 
along, may not have been on this 
program but I think it was as likely 
to be there as in the despised dozen 
just mentioned. 

There were many Preludes and 
Fugues on the program, very enjoy- 
able for the agreeable philosophical- 
nonsensical proceedure of the fugue 
form. They sounded quite correct 
and complete, mostly in three parts 
and with cheerful, exuberant themes. 
I like three-part writing, problemat- 
ically, more than I do four or five or 
six. It has to be accurate melodical- 
ly and harmonically or it falls off in- 
to nothing. Four and five and six 
parts offer the writer an opportunity 
of camouflage to cover his mistakes 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are aliowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in the world and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


Bae 
Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


All of this means you. 


along strictly professional lines. 








Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
. To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


Peewee 


Peewee 


If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
Success for all, failure for none. 
for each other, none for himself alone. 


The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, New York 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 
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Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the * 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 


Each 
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which the writer in three voices must 
get along without. Regarded as a 
sporting technical exercise these 
tugues were worth while. 

But into the pleasant daze brought 
on by this peculiar exhibit there 
penetrates a very ordinary and cas- 
ual observation. It is that these 
students played the piano very well. 
In attack, rhythm, intelligence of 
nuance, even rubato (which nobody 
but old-timers know about these 
days) they demonstrated that the 
Senlieder Method does not lack 
facilities for teaching the over- 
whelming and much stressed factors 
ot Instrumental Technic. The per- 
formance even suggested that these 
iactors are over-stressed in other 
and more ordinary teaching methods. 

Just what Mr. Schlieder is driving 
at I do not know. Ii I thought for 
a moment that he was only trying 
to get more people to write more 
music I would object. Considering 
the number of buried and neglected 
masterpieces that are now in the 
world it seems almost a misdemeanor 
to add new music to the heap. What 
this art needs is not more music; it 
needs more performance, more ap- 
preciative performance, of the best 
that already exists in musical limbo. 
And in spite of the fact that this 
method has been described as an at- 
tempt to get more people to express 
themselves in written music, one 
plainly sees that its effect can be to 
help these people to enjoy the music 
that is already in existence, to play 
this music appreciatively and not to 
add to the disorderly pile of Neg- 
lected Attempts to do Great. May- 
be nothing will teach the principle 
more positively than the writing of 
a few original compositions! 

—Aa. BuRR 


JAMES W. CHENEY has been ap- 
pointed to the Church of the Strangers, 
New York City, where he will have a 
Moller Organ and quartet choir. 
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BUILDERS REORGANIZE 
INITIAL STEP TAKEN TO AGAIN 
UNITE THE BUILDERS 
On June 9th the first day of the Con- 
vention of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce in New York 
City, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Harry Meixell, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Chambers, took 
place a meeting of a goodly number 
of representatives of organ builders 
for the consideration of a reorgani- 
zation of the Organ Builders Asso- 

ciation of America. 

For the present it was decided that 
no president should be elected, that 
an executive committee should be 
elected, and meetings held with Mr. 
Meixell as acting chairman. 

The following were elected to 
serve on the executive committee: 

Herbert Brown of the Austin Or- 
gan Co., Gustav F. Dohring of Hill- 
green-Lane, Mr. Milner of the Kim- 
ball Co., David Marr of Marr & Col- 
ton, Mr. Catlin of the Skinner Co., 
and Mr. Lott of Welte-Tripp Cor- 
poration. The first meeting there- 
after was held June 19th at the 
offices of the Chamber in New York 
City . 


Our THANK-YOU Department 
Another teacher with a large class of 
organ pupils takes the wholesome 
step of putting them all on T.A.O.’s 
subscription list, where they will be 
kept constantly in touch with the 
latest thought and practise in the or- 
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The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss of a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for _  quvarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 
room for 200 names. 4% x 
61%4, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 


$1.50 postpaid 
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gan world. This helps both pupil 
and teacher, by bringing better-in- 
formed and more alert pupils to the 
lesson. Prof. L. K. Maesch, of 
Lawrence Conservatory, Appleton, 
Wis., has our hearty thanks for the 
portion of the benefits accruing 
thereby to T.A.O. 


—HE’S “A NO 1”— 

An advertiser in a recent T.A.O. 
says competitive salesmen have been 
questioning his financial respon- 
sibility, in desperate efforts to win 
contracts. T.A.O. looked up the 
ledger sheet and found him able to 
advertise continuously and—which 
is even better indication—paying his 
bills right on the dot. Advertising, 
like the music of a church, is like- 
ly to be the first thing curtailed in 
times of stress; but here’s a double- 
check that this advertiser’s financial 
status is above question. 
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—ETERNAL VARIETY ?-— 
Is it eternal variety by which Will- 
iam E. Zeuch of the First Church, 
Boston, retains unprecedented audi- 
ences? For the Lenten season he 
changed his Hours of Organ Music 
to Hours of Choral Music, presented 
by a choir of 60 voices, assisted by 
violin, cello, harp, tympani, etc., in 
the performance of— 
sults already noted. 

Brahms’ “Requiem” 

Franck’s “Mass in A” 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 

Verdi’s “Requiem” 

Gounod’s “Gallia” 

Chadwick’s “Land of our Hearts” 


Coleridge-Taylor’s “Waters of 
Babylon” 

“Parsifal” selections, including 
the Transformation and_ Grail 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


The Use of a 


Children’s Choir 


in the Church 
by Elizabeth Van Fleet 
VOSSELLER 


An invaluable booklet of sugges- 
tion, inspiration, and instruction 
on how to organize, direct, and 
maintain a Children’s Choir. 
Worth a hundred times its price. 
5 x 7, 64 pages, handsomely 
bound. 


75¢ postpaid 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
| New York City 
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the pages. 
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Anthem Containers 


The most beautiful and serivceable containers we have ever seen, are 
yours for less than the price of just one of the anthems of the set each 
Size is 7% x 1034, x 1% and each container 
holds from 20 to 50 average anthems, depending on the number of pages 
We filled one container as a test and counted 
It held 192 sheets or 384 pages, which makes 96 four-page 
anthems, or 48 eight-page anthems, or 24 sixteen-page anthems. 
tainers are finished beautifully in black imitation-cloth, with white back 
for filing marks, titles, composers, etc., etc. 


Scale of Prices, Postage Included: 


“You must realize that these are manufactured by us more as an ac- 
comodation for our patrons than to make money,” says the manufac- 
As a service to our readers we maintain this advertisement, for 
If you have neglected to figure your 
proper zone, your order will be filled for the greatest number your 
check entitles you to, irrespective of the number your letter specifies. If 
this is not your intention, kindly so state in your order. 
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Scenes, and the Glorification or 
Finale. 

Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” 
(an annual presentation). 

Mr. Zeuch’s organ recitals, as al- 
ready commented on in these pages, 
have been so popular that the audi- 
ences were already created for the 
choral programs, and on three oc- 
casions it became necessary to close 
the doors a half-hour before the 
start of the program, with an esti- 
mated 600 turned away from the 
“Parsifal” program. 

An editorial in a Boston news- 
paper has these things to say: 

‘The playing of the organ as a so- 
lo instrument .. . has been most no- 
tably revived at the First Church. ... 
Hundreds have been turned away. 
There has been no attempt to popu- 
larize the programs or to offer any 
other attraction than the beauty of 
the organ itself. The restful atmo- 
sphere of the Church, the soft lights, 
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The Department of 
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offers courses in Organ and Church 
Service Playing, Choral Voice Train- 
ing, History of Church Music and 
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velopment, (Composition, Art of Con- 
ducting, Choral Interpretation and in 
the critical study of the various kinds 
of Choral Music. Collateral facilities 
include a great Festival Chorus, a 
noted A Cappella Choir, highly de- 
veloped Glee Clubs and smaller choral 
groups, a Symphony Orchestra of 80 
members and a skilled Band of 150. 


Noted specialists lecture from time 
to time, the list comprising such au- 
thorities as Winifred Douglas, Earl E. 
Harper, Waldo S. Pratt, F. Melius 
Christiansen, John Finley Williamson, 

Augustine Smith, Marcel Dupré, 
Eric DeLamarter, Palmer Christian. 


The SIX-WEEK SUMMER SESSION 
begins June 23, 1930, the regular School 
Year, September 15, 1930. 





For description of courses, etc., and 
bulletins on various Church Music 
topics address the Director, 
Peter C. Lutkin, Room 41, 

1822 Sherman Avenue, 
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and the rich tones of the organ pro- 
ducing the music of the masters have 
provided a pleasant contrast to the 
more energetic entertainments of the 
world outside. . . . To Mr. Zeuch, 
about whose fine musicianship these 
series of recitals have centered, per- 
sons who love music are indebted.” 


We Moderns 


The Minutes of the Secretary 
Read and Approved 


Regular Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, High-Production 
Organ Co., Detroit. Present: E. 
Bunkhaus, President, in the Chair; 
A. Steeler, Chief Engineer; W. E. 
Pushem, Sales Manager; Kerr Choo, 
Production Manager; Donald Mac- 
Keep, Treasurer. 


Mr. MacKeep explained (inform- 
ally) his inability to be present at 
last meeting. On account of high 
city taxes, he had moved to Oakland 
County. A friend and _ neighbor, 
who had been accustomed to drive 
him in every day, had spent previous 
evening on Canada side, and had 
not returned. Meeting was called to 
order and reports on New York trip 
were called for. Mr. MacKeep 
thought the expense accounts rather 
heavy. 

The President admitted that they 
had been unable to see the Bishop 
and believed the best plan would be 
to send an organizer to each state 
and one to the Federal District. 

Objection was made by MacKeep 
that it would be useless to try to re- 
form anybody in Washington. Af- 
ter considerable debate, it was voted 
to omit Washington and send two 
units to Chicago. 

Inquiry was made as to progress 
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in fighting our chief competitor, the 
Cut-Rate Sash and Door Co. The 
President explained that the Aus- 
tralia agent had cabled for addition- 
al funds with which to employ un- 
der-cover men in the organization 
of the Cut-Rate outfit. Miss Tillie 
Twister, the expert stenog. and lip- 
stick artist, sent out a month ahead 
and had already become Confidential 
Secretary to the President of the 
C.R.S.D. Co. Her brother, Sin 
Twister, had obtained employment 
in the shipping-room. The engineer- 
ing department had further assisted 
Miss Twister, by sending her a non- 
soluble lipstick compound. 

The immediate plans were for 
Sin to keep track of shipments and 
case-numbers and notify a confeder- 
ate who would see that boxes con- 
taining the consoles should be 
dropped overboard out of every 
shipment to the States. Of course 
the plan would be varied from time 
to time, and regular schedule worked 
out, calling for pedal-boards one 
month, wind-chests the next, etc., to 
avoid suspicion. 

The President stated with great 
urbanity that the High-Production 
Organ Co. was very fortunate in 
having a Treasurer who was above 
all possibility of such entanglements ; 
whereupon Mr. MacKeep voted for 
the appropriation and the meeting 
adjourned. 

—Epwarp C. DouGLas 

—TOWN or MAN ?— 
Is Erfurt the name of a town or of 
aman? See T.A.O. page 353, June. 
Dr. H. J. Stewart believes we are in 
error and that the tune’s name came 
from an old town in Saxony instead 
of from its composer. Do you 
know ? 
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Lynnwood Farnam 


Famous Artist tells Curtis Institute of Music about 
His Past and the Organ’s Future 


HE SPIRIT of the organ 
2 was in my makeup from 
earliest boyhood and there 
never was any question of 

voluntary choice on my 
part. Growing up on my father’s 
farm in the small community of 
Dunham, Province of Quebec, my 
childhood years were marked by in- 
tense longings for the realization of 
organ dreams, but the opportunity 
to hear or actuate tone from pipes 
was even rarer than that of “seeing 
the train come in,” a thrill which, 
especially in the country, I find still 
never wears off. 

From the time my mother told 
me of church organs in the city hav- 
ing “three banks of keys” until I 
went fifty miles to Montreal to con- 
tinue pianoforte study with G. W. 
Cornish, my organ fare was derived 
from the tiny one-manual instru- 
ment in the Episcopal Church at 
home and, very occasionally, two 
slightly larger instruments in neigh- 
bouring villages. Pianoforte study 
was my regular musical diet from 
the age of seven—I won a Royal 
College of Music, London, piano- 
forte scholarship at fifteen—but it 
was not, however, until I studied 
the organ with Higgs, Sewell, and 
Hoyte that my full love and appre- 
ciation of the pianoforte—my teach- 
ers were Taylor and Sharpe—-and 
its literature came into being. 

It is well known that the pianoforte, 
the bowed stringed instruments, and 
other members of the orchestral 
group are practically the same the 
world over, whereas the organ ap- 
pears in a thousand different mani- 
festations of size, selection and 
treatment of registers, and methods 
of manipulating the means at the or- 
ganist’s command for the projection 
of his musical message. It is in a 
measure unfortunate that organ 
consoles are absolutely unstand- 
ardized and that organists and 
builders evidently will never agree, 
for example, on the order of plac. 
ing the various couplers and swell- 
pedal levers. Another great draw- 
back is the sad lack of provision for 
proper egress and ample breathing 
space for the instrument’s multitu- 
dinous pipes. The boon of electric 
action is partly responsible for this, 
for up to the general adoption of 
electrics during the past three de- 
cades or so, the organ had to be in 
one piece, while now it can be stuff- 
ed bit by bit in any distant clothes- 
closet, cellar, or wretchedly small 





organ-tomb and condemned to a 
more or less lifeless period of 
service. 

But in spite of all this, many noble, 
inspiring, and perennially beautiful 
instruments exist and are being pro- 
duced by our artist-builders, and to 
these the organ lover can return 
again and again, deriving constant 
inspiration. There is always a feel- 
ing of adventure and novelty as one 
searches for the best method of in- 
terpreting a composition, and often 
it is particularly enjoyable to dis- 
cover what can be done with limited 
means, either of size or accessories. 

Many are the problems of inter- 
pretation of the various ancient, 
modern, and near modern styles of 
composition, all more or less writ- 
ten for the particular conception of 
the organ as it existed for Scheidt 
in Halle, Bach in Weimar and Leip- 
zig, for Handel or Mendelssohn in 
London, and for Franck in Paris. 
As it is comparatively seldom that 
suggested registration can be carried 
out to the letter, I believe in show- 
ing the spirit of the composition and 
making it sound pleasant and attrac- 
tive on whatever organ one may be 
playing at the moment. 

Among the various effects peculiar 
to the organ are those of the diapa- 
son quality (these are, however, in- 
clined to be cold and lacking in ap- 
peal in our buildings where “dead” 
acoustics prevail), the deep prevad- 
ing tone of the Pedal Organ (a sur- 
prisingly rare thing—the tone being 
there but unable to issue forth as it 
should), the rich, fiery grandeur of 
a “full Swell,” the fine lively effect 
produced by the collections of up- 
per partials called “mixtures” (over- 
tones produced in the organ by ar- 
tificial means), charming celeste 
effects (not to be mistaken for the 
percussion of the Celesta or Harp), 
and the often splendid peroration of 
the “full organ,” whose tones can, if 
wished, be indefinitely prolonged 
without taking of breath. The or- 
gan can suggest but not imitate the 
orchestra, and the grace of phras- 
ing and intimacy of expression pos- 
sible on violin, pianoforte, or voice 
are amongst the organist’s most 
valuable object lessons. It can do 
certain things impossible on other 
instruments, for example, swell a 
struck tone (impossible on the 
pianoforte), produce bass tones of 
strength, depth, and quality not 
found elsewhere in music, and, by its 
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sustaining power at any degree of 
intensity, suggest the infinite. 

Among the problems connected 
with the future of the organ are the 
prevalence of the poorly-prepared 
recital, the need of more worth- 
while openings for artist-organists 
(which means also more use of the 
riches we possess in innumerable 
fine instruments), the need for as 
much preparatior and constant de- 
votion on the part of the organists 
as any other branch of musical ar- 
tistry receives, and the maintenance 
of a standard of excellence in its 
message at least as high as that of 
other forms of art. 

I believe in more and more 
facilities for control of our palette 
of tone colors, but in this direction, 
paradoxically, the controls must not 
possess too extensive a field of 
operation (that is, there must be no 
arbitrary “entangling alliances” be- 
tween the various departments, and 
colors and effects should not, so to 
speak, be irrevocably tied up in neat 
bundles), but the organist-inter- 
preter must have freedom of choice 
under all circumstances. These and 
other questions—one of the imme- 
diate problems that awaits solution 
is the curse of lost motion in the 
average jerky electric swell-pedal 
action—together with the explora- 
tion of the vast heritage of organ 
composition and hope for the pres- 
ent development and significance of 
its literature, make an organist’s life 
interesting and his love for the in- 
strument that chose him intense and 
growing. 

—Lynnwoop Farnam, 
im OVERTONES, 
of Curtis Institute of Music. 
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ONE MAN HELPED 
EXPERIENCE OF ONE CHOIRMASTER 

NEEDING COOPERATION 
I can only write when something 
arouses me. That happened when I 
opened the April T.A.O. and turned 
to the article on boychoirs. May I 
relate a personal experience ? 

I was out of a job. I heard of a 
church where a position was open. 
The music was furnished by a choir 
of men and boys. Through some 
peculiar circumstance I was given 
the position. [1 did not say, like 
some key-pushers, that I accepted it. 
I found that to secure a position was 
one thing and to keep it another. I 
knew nothing about handling boys. 
Upon speaking to some good friends 
I was told to visit the Metropolis 








 — a cordial invitation and visit the 

finest and largest lake in the Great Northeast, 

"772 GE] Ba Ke ao Moosehead Lake in northern Maine, 40 miles 
_.. long and 20 miles wide—“like a silver platter 

in an unspoiled forest of green.” At Moose- 

head Lake Highlands, reached over excellent 

roads through the finest scenic spots in Maine, has been established 

a summer colony of beautiful cabins, some built for your visit, some to sell, 


some built for their owners to occupy the entire. season. 


This is not a real-estate development. It is the permanent preserva- 
tion of one of the most picturesque and satisfying vacation spots in the 
entire East and the opening of it through good roads so that the Lake 
may be reached in comfort for the enjoyment of those for whom Nature 
alone can supply that nourishing relaxation so essential to the profession- 
al person’s prime business of “keeping fit” for the strenuous mid-winter 


activities. 


Moosehead Lake Highlands invites those who appreciate mountains 
and lakes, and yet who want the comforts of electricity, running water, 
bath, and the cheery log-fire—needed at the Lake Highlands on many a 
morning in the sultry month of August. Cabins with all modern improve- 
ments, but true Mountain Cabins none the less, are available at small 
rental by the day, week, or month. Only two full days of comfortable 
day-light touring by auto from New York City. 


Come by way of Portland, through Lewiston, Augusta, and Newport, 
to Greenville and Moosehead Lake Highlands; 
or take the shore route through Bath and 


| 


Bangor. 


Come for a day or over-night, or stay a 
week or a month; buy or let us build you a 
cabin of your own on easy terms. Come, see 


for yourself. Or write for literature first. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE HIGHLANDS, INC. 


GREENVILLE MAINE 
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and ask for help from men who were 
holding jobs where boy choirs ex- 
isted. I did this and was almost 
thrown out of several choir-rooms. 
I was willing to pay for the infor- 
mation. When I stated my difficulty 
the response was similar to that giv- 
en a band of robbers by a jeweler. 

Why is this so? It was my good 
fortune to be told about Father 
Finn, a priest, Christian and gentle- 
man if there ever was one. A help- 
ing hand from him and my salary 
was raised. I firmly believe I have 
found my forte in boychoir work. 
I shall ever sing the praises of the 
man that showed me the way. I 
have since learned of several other 
choirmasters who owe their success 
to the same man. 

I know that there are several 
openings for knowledge in this di- 
rection but they are far too few. Cer- 
tainly no church is as conscious of 
the value of good music as is the 
Episcopal faith. May I also add 
that the salaries paid are certainly 
more than the average in other de- 
nominations. Why cannot the 
schools preparing the church organ- 
ists see far enough ahead to equip 
their graduates to do more than hold 
a baton properly? 


ANOTHER TRIBUTE 
ANOTHER PROTESTANT CHAMPIONS 
A COMPETITOR 
I am happy to see you have such 
nice things to say of Father Finn’s 
work. He is a very fine . . but he 
has all the usual troubles of one who 
would do outstanding work. I lived 
in his home for six weeks, and I 
have seen him under very trying con- 
ditions, but I can tell you he emerg- 
ed with banners waving. He is a 
Christian, one of the finest I have 

ever met. 

(These two excerpts from letters 
written by organists of Protestant 
churches are published by a Protes- 
tant editorial staff in tribute to a 
great Catholic choirmaster who has 
invariably given of his best to help 
a student choirmaster,. friend or 
stranger, and to the shame of those 
others who, as our first contributor 
reminds us, view with scant courtesy 
the appeals of those in greatest 
need. ) 


MR. ROLLO F. MAITLAND 
Mr. Maitland’s likeness has appeared fre- 
quently in these pages and the pages of 
other music journals, but we have never 
given our readers the basic biographical 
data about this prominent concert organ- 
ist. Mr. Maitland was born Dec. 10th, 
1884, near Williamsport, Pa., and after 
the usual schooling, began the study of 
music at once, chiefly with the eminent 
D. D. Wood, with whom he studied. 11 
years. He studied violin for ten years 
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also, and this may have something to do 
with the art that especially marks his 
organ playing and makes him such a 
prominent figure in the concert world of 
Philadelphia and the surrounding terri- 
tory. He has been organist of various 
Philadelphia churches, among them the 
Central Presbyterian, Walnut Street 
Presbyterian, St. Paul Memorial, Over- 
brook, and, as at present, Church of the 
New Jerusalem, where he has been for 
about a decade, and where he plays a 
4-74 Austin installed in 1924. For 11 
years Mr. Maitland was one of the most 
prominent and popular theater organists 
in the City. He gave up theater work 
before theaters gave up their organists, 
and has since been identified solely with 
church, recital, and teaching. He mar- 
ried Mary Ann Smith in 1908, and their 
daughter Marguerite Maitland has sev- 
eral very excellent compositions to her 
credit. Mr. Maitland is active in all the 
organistic fraternities of his City and is 
universally popular. His list of pub- 
lished compositions include several an- 
thems and some very popular organ solos. 
most prominent of which are Concert 
Overture, The Optimist, and In Friend- 
ship’s Garden. The Mus.Doc. degree wa’ 
conferred on Mr. Maitland at the 60th 
anniversary of the Zeckwer-Hahn Phil- 
adelphia Musical Academy. (See Page 
426) 


—THE BUILDERS— 
“We are proceeding very slowly and 
cautiously and are determined that 
if and when we do embark again as 
an organized group of organ build- 
ers it will be with a clean-cut far- 
sighted program of worthwhile 
activities and definite assurance of 
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general support for achieving our 
goal.” Thus writes Mr. Harry 
Meixell, Secretary and General 
Manager of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce in reference 
to the reorganization of the organ 
builders of America. 

On page 430 of this issue a very 
brief report of the first meeting will 
be found. Anything as important as 
the welfare of the builders deserves 
the best attention and support of us 
all; we therefore give additional 
space to the same event, because of 
more exact information supplied by 
courtesy of Mr. Meixell. 

Present at the first meeting on 
June 9th in New York City were: 

Aeolian: Frank Taft. 

Austin: John T. Austin, Herbert 
Brown. 

Dennison Pipe Co.: Wm. Denni- 
son. 

Estey: H. N. Waters. 

Hall: George A. North. 

Hillgreen-Lane: Gustav F. Doh- 
ring. 

Kimball: David W. Kimball, W. 
B. Milner, James V. Sill. 

Kinetic: S. E. Ebert. 

Marr & Colton: David Marr. 

Nat. Organ Supply: Mr. Kugel. 

Pilcher: Wm. E. Pilcher, Jr., Paul 
Pilcher. 

Skinner: George L. Catlin. 

Spencer Turbine: G. Foster. 

Welte-Tripp: Arthur E. Lott. 

The Executive Committee were 


Messrs. Brown, Dohring, Milner, 
Marr, Catlin, and Lott, representing 
the Austin, Hillgreen-Lane, Kimball, 
Marr & Colton, Skinner, and Welte- 
Tripp Companies. 


—AUSTIN— 

An unusually fine contract goes to the 
Austin Organ Co. for a 4-112-5969 for 
Grace Church, Newark, N. J., Harold B. 
Niver, organist. Herbert Brown of the 
New York office of the builders wrote the 
contract. The instrument is the gift of 
Mrs. Charles H. Hampton in memory 
of her husband who was for many years 
active in this most important church, 
serving as choir-boy, choirmaster, and 
finally vestryman. Mr. Brown designed 
an instrument to meet the ideas of Mr. 
Niver, appointed to Grace Church a year 
ago; there will be an installation some- 
what similar to the Austin in St. 
George’s. New York, a 3m in the chancel 
and a 4m in the gallery, each complete 
in itself. The stoplist will be reproduced 
in later columns. 

A 3-45-2690 Austin is to be completed 
by Nov. 1st for St. John’s, Far Rockaway, 
N. Y., Harry Fletcher, organist. There 
will be an Echo Organ—Gedeckt, Viole 
Aetharia, Unda Maris, and Vox—play- 
able from the Choir manual; part of the 
Great is enclosed in the Choir chamber; 
Harp and Celesta are included, in Choir 
chamber; and there are 25 Couplers, 38 
Combons, patented Austin Canceller 
Bars, and other accessories. 





The “Gift “Perfect” 


Th No organ is complete without 
the poignant beauty of these 
“Liberty” Organ Chimes. 

The pure inspiring melody of 
their rich bell tones stirs the 
hearts of worshippers to prayer 
and praise. 


“Liberty” Organ Chimes and 
“Liberty” Organ Harp add great- 
ly to the power and appeal of 
your playing. They blend per- 
fectly with all other stops of the 
organ, and stand out in rare 
beauty when played alone. 


Consult your organ builder. New 
catalog mailed on request. 


The Kohler-Liebich Company 
3537 Lincoln Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


e Announces 


Eighth Season 


SumMER INTENSIVE Courses 





NEW YORK—JUNE 30—AUG. 1 
BERKELEY, CAL.—AUG. 6—27 
DENVER, COLO,—SEPT. 1—22 





Creative Music and the art 
of Improvising for Organists and Teachers 





Send for Descriptive Literature 


27 West 72nd Street New York 
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The standard in organ blowers for 30 years. 
Quiet, efficient, inexpensive — it will improve 
the performance of any organ. 


Made in all sizes. Let us send you the catalog. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


HARTFORD, § POWER @ CONNECTICUT 


DEPT. @ 4457 
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Recitals 
(See also Page 392) 


ANDREW J. BAIRD 
ARDEN HOUSE (HARRIMAN RESIDENCE) 
Two Recitals 
Merkel—Mvt. 1, Sonata Gm 
Dubois—Paradisum 
Merkel—Adagio 
Guilmant—Grand Choeur March Form 
Goldmark—In the Garden 
Franck—Choral No. ‘2 
Mendelssohn—Adagio (Son. 1) 
Nicolai—Windsor Overture 
Cadman—Serenade 
Handel—Allegro Giocoso 
Rebikoff—Dance of the Bells 
Wagner—Valkyries Ride 
Second Program 
Handel—Water Music Suite 
Beethoven—Adagio (Moonlight) 
Guilmant—Marche Funebre Seraphique 
Arcadelt—Ave Marie 
Russell—-Basket Weaver 
Hollins—Concert Rondo 
Rachmanioff—Prelude Csm 
Russolo—Chimes of St. Marks 
Dickinson—Berceuse 
Handel—Minuet 
Debussy-—Girl with Flaxen Hair 
Rossini—William Tell Overture 


LAWRENCE J. MUNSON 
NORWEGIAN MEM.—MINNEAPOLIS 
Wurlitzer Organ 

Mendelssohn—Chorale and Variations 
Guilmant—Prayer and Cradle Song 
Bach—Fugue Gm 
Grieg—Jeg Garr i Tusind Tanker 
Macfarlane—In Memoriam 
Handel—Presto (Con. F) 
arr. Munson—Norse Folksong 
Londonderry Air 
Wagner—Lohengrin selections 
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—MUNSON— 

Lawrence J. Munson, of the Munson 
School of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been appointed to succeed the late War- 
ren R. Hedden as organist of the Old 
First Reformed Church, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Munson is an F.A.G.O. and has long been 
associated with the headquarters Council; 
he is a recording artist for the Victor 
Company. 


DR. CHARLES HEINROTH 
WAVERLY PRESB.—PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Dedicating 3-34 Moller 

Rossini—William Tell Overture 

Martin—Evensong 
Haydn—Andante (Sym. D) 
Macfarlane—Scotch Fantasia 
Korsakoff—Song of India 
Liadow—Musical Snuff Box 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 

The organ is of somewhat unusual 
character. In an elevated position in the 
front of the church are the Great Swell, 
and Pedal Organs, with the console de- 
tached and located in front of the choir- 
loft, as is the universal practise; but the 
third manual division is an Echo Organ, 
located in the rear of the church. Both 
sections are placed behind “elaborately 
carved casework, surmounted by natural 
color zinc display pipes.” 
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Young American 
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FRANK VAN DUuSEN 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 








Tyler Turner 


ORGAN ARCHITECT 










and Consultant 


333 Central Park West 
New York City 
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—TRY FOR THIS— 


Herbert Westerby, Editor of the recent- 
ly published Complete Recitalist, will 
broadcast an American Thanksgiving Re- 
cital from Grosvenor Hall, Belfast, Ire- 
land, July 4, at 12:00 a.m. Greenwich 
time, which would make it about 7 a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time. Following is the 
program: 

Parker—Concert Piece Ef 

Nevin—Song Without Words 
Demarest—Rustic Dance 
Bartlett—Toccata E 
Groton—Remembrance 
Armstrong—Thanksgiving 








Harold Gleason 


ORGANIST 


Eastman 

School of 

Music of 
The University 


of Rochester 





Management: 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 























Casavant Freres, Limited 


Pipe Organ Builders 
Established 1879 


ST. HYACINTHE, P. QUE. 
CANADA 























Technical Director and Works Manager 





| estic N. Leet 


ORGANIST-DIRECTOR, FIRST CONGREGATIONAL, WESTFIELD, N. J. 


The Aeolian Co. (Organ Dept.), New York 


Member, American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Member, Acoustical Society of America 
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ORGANS OF QUALITY 
Address: G. F. DoHRING 


ROOM 1010, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gustav F. Dourinc 
._DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
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HUGH McAMIS 

ALL SAINTS—GREAT NECK, L. I. 
Karg-Elert—Now Thank We All 
Massenet—Angelus 
Wolstenholme—Answer 
Wagner—Lohengrin Act 3 Int. 
McAmis—Dreams 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 

The Woman’s Choral Club, directed by 

Miss Agnes Shaw, sang: 
“To a Wild Rose’—MacDowell 
“Doubt Not”—Elgar 
“Woo Thou Sweet Music”—Elgar 
“Sleep Little Lady”’—Salter 
“On Music’s Wings”—Mendelssohn 








Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 


Pomona College 


Claremont, California 














Charles Raymond 


CRONHAM 


MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: Room T, City Hall 
Victor Records 
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“Lullaby”—Brahms 
“Charity”—Rossini 

This was the 10th and last of Mr. Mc- 
Amis’ series of recitals and the event re- 
ceived front-page notice with the recital- 
ist’s photo in the North Hempstead Rec- 
ord. It has developed into a fad to have 
a 7 o’clock dinner party in Great Neck 
and adjourn the entire party to the re- 
cital. 

Miss Nellie Howland, of Beaumont, 
Texas, won the 6-weeks scholarship of 
the Texas Federation of Music Clubs 
and is now enjoying the scholarship in or- 
gan study with Mr. McAmis. 


—G. HOWARD SCOTT— 

May 30th Mr. Scott dedicated a 3m Wur- 
litzer in Sts. Cyrill-Methodius, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and has been engaged for the 
service of blessing. An audience of 2000 
heard the program, which included a 30- 
voice choir’s singing of Hamma’s “Holy 
Guardian Angels” mass, with organ and 
string quartet under Mr. Scott’s direc- 
tion. During the summer absence of 
John Doane from the Church of the In- 
carnation, New York, Mr. Scott will be 
acting organist and choirmaster. 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


House of God 


By Ernest H. SHort 


7 * I0, 340 pages 
Profusely Illustrated 


$7.50 


Not a book on religion but a mar- 
velous history of the development 
of religion as expressed in “houses 
made with hands.” A book that 
cannot fail to be an inspiration 
to every church organist and a 
definite incentive in the building 
of an adequate program of music 
for these “houses made with 
hands.” Illustrations range all the 
way from a primitive cluster or 
sticks in the forest to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York City. Of use to 
everyone interested in the devel- 
opment of the beautiful and the 
ideal. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 City Hall Station 
New York City 


























play, or enjoy the organ. 








“The Modern Organ” 
By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


A book about organ building by one of the world’s acknow!- 

edged masters of the craft is indispensable to all who build, 

Deals with just a few of the ele- 

ments of the successfully artistic modern organ; a high-quality 

product in a small package. 7% x 11, 48 pages, illustrated. 
$1.25 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 467 City Hall Station, New York 
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—SAME OLD STORY— 

The music committee gave the job on 
other considerations than merit. It 
happened to Bach. Says a Hamburg 
dispatch to the New York Times, “In- 
cidentally Bach failed to land the job, 
a musician who had contributed to the 
church treasury being selected.” This 
was in connection with a report on the 
recent rebuilding of the old organ in 
St. James’ Church, Hamburg, - where 
Bach played on trial in 1720, with re- 
sults already noted. 


—MAIN “STEIN SONG’— 

All who have radios know the now 
popular Maine University “Stein Song.” 
Who wrote it, where, and when? It 
is just like thousands of other songs; 
fine song, lots of merit, but nobody 
pays any attention to it. Then the 
N.B.C., so the story goes, wanted to 
test the power of radio in song-plug- 
ging, and after looking up ancient his- 
tory in the files of Carl Fischer, this 
song was selected because it looked 
good and had not sold a copy for 20 
years. A modern orchestration was 
made, and the trial began in every 
N.B.C. station all over America. From 
April 5 to 19 the sales totalled 250,000 
copies. Bandmaster Fenstad, U.S.A., 
wrote the music, which A. W. Sprague 
transcribed as a song for the students 
in 1902. L. W. Colcord of the class of 
1904 wrote the words. 


—ST. PAUL’S, LONDON— 

St. Paul’s Cathedral will be reopened in 
June by the King, after having been 
closed for some time for extensive re- 
pairs to certain parts of the structure. 
The New York Times, speaking of new 
dangers to the Cathedral, says: “Amaz- 
ing as it sounds, the foundations are 
only 414’ deep. Beneath the Cathedral 
there is only 6’ of earth and then a bed 
of wet sand 20’ deep. Springs pass un- 
der the Cathedral and keep the sand wet, 
which is essential if the ‘Cathedral is to 
be preserved from danger.” A move- 
ment is on way to have Parliament pass 
the necessary laws to prevent such foun- 
dation-work in the immediate vicinity as 
would shut off the springs, dry the sand, 
and ruin the foundations of this world- 
famous structure. 








Hugh McAmis 


F.A.G.0. 


RECITALS — INSTRUCTION 
WESTMINSTER HALL 
Maple Drive, Great Neck, 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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—SWINNEN— 
‘Firmin Swinnen, famous concert organist, 
will open the largest privately-owned con- 
cert organ in history when he plays a 
recital on the Aeolian in the duPont Con- 
servatories at Wilmington, Del., for the 
Guild Convention late in June. 

Mr. Swinnen next fall becomes organist 
of the University of Delaware where he 
will give weekly recitals and direct the 
music department; the new Aeolian Organ 
will de dedicated by him early in the fall. 
This gives a schedule of a two-hour re- 
cital every Sunday at the duPont Conser- 
vatories, a weekly one-hour recital at the 
University, the music department of the 
University, church work on Sundays, and 
occasional guest recitals throughout the 
east. Mr. Swinnen won honorable men- 
tion in the National Anthem Competition. 


A. LESLIE JACOBS 
WESLEY M. E.—WORCESTER, MASS. 
Evening Musicale 
Steele—Symphonic Prelude 
“Ho Everyone’—Macfarlane 
“God that Madest”—Trad. Welsh 
“A Little Prayer’—Hamblen 
“Bless the Lord”—Ivanoff 
“Lo a Voice’—Bortnainsky 
Dubois—Pastoral Chant 
Mendelssohn—Spring Song 
Kinder—Thrush 
Bonnet—Concert Variations Em 
Mr. Jacobs played the last three num- 
bers, and Mr. Wm. C. Steere of the Cen- 
tral Church played the others. The three 
choirs of Wesley Church were joined by 
the three choirs of Central Congregation- 
al (where Mrs. Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs is 
director of music) and there were 200 
choristers in the processional; the audi- 
ence numbered over a thousand. 


ORATORIO PROGRAM 
MISS ALICE KNOX FERGUSSON 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Handel—Largo (Xerxes) 
Trio “Praise Ye” (Attila)—Verdi 
“List the Cherubic Hose” (Holy City)— 
Gaul 
Duet “Love Divine” (Jairus)—Stainer 
Trio “Lift Thine Eyes” ‘Elijah)—Men- 
delssohn 
“Inflammatus” (Stabat Mater) —Rossini 
Wagner—Pilgrims Chorus (Tannhauser) 
There were also six vocal solos and an 
address on “The Oratorio.” The Oak 
Cliff Society of Fine Arts rendered the 
service; there were 14 sopranos, 10 con- 
traltos, 11 tenors, 5 basses 


Albert Tufts 


INSTRUCTION AND 
RECITALS 


Modern Organ Teaching 
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i Histrionics 
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‘Registration 
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—RYE, N. Y.— 

John Cushing dedicated the new mem- 
orial Deagan Harp in Christ’s Church 
May 25, in a program of organ and chor- 
al numbers: 

Widor—Symphonie Romane 

“Credo” (Solonnelle)—Gounod 

Guilmant—Funeral March and Song of 
the Seraphs (In memory of the departed 
relatives of the donor of the Harp). 


—ROCHESTER A.G.0.— 
The Western N.Y. Chapter presented 
George Henry Day, George S. Babcock, 
and Alice Wysard jin a mixed program in 
St. Thomas’ Church, on the new 3m 
Rochester Organ: 

Chauvet—Grand Choeur 

MacDowell—A.D. 1620 

Candlyn—Song without Words 

Bossi—Scherzo 

Demarest—Pastoral Suite 

It will be noted that this live Chapter 
set a good example in using two major 
American compositions: Demarest’s Suite 
and a movement of Candlyn’s Sonata 
Dramatica. 

MRS. J. G. ROSE has resigned from 
the Presbyterian Church of Mercersburg, 
Pa., after 26 years of service during 
which time she missed but four Sundays. 
Her post has been taken by Miss Mildred 
Witherspoon. 

DR. PAUL TANNER, now of Hono- 
lulu, formerly of Toledo, Ohio, is now to 
be addressed as Father Tanner. Bar- 
bara Phyllis Tanner made her debut April 
25th. Congratulations, Barbara, on the 
selection of your parents. 








intewd 


is Moosehead Lake, Maine, con- 
venient to shore, for rent by 
week, month, or season; cottage 
for four, running water, bath. 
Also cottage on main land, elec- 
tric lights, running water, bath: 
Affords a most restful and inspir- 
ing vacation. Address M. L., c/o 
oy Hall Station, New York, 


aN. 
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WARREN GEHRKEN, St. Paul’s, 
Rochester, N. Y., is on the road to re- 
covery after a serious operation in Strong 
Memorial Hospital. 


JOHN H. ELTERMANN, WBAL 
staff organist, Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed organist of Brown Memorial 
Presbyterian. Mr. Eltermann, dean of 
the Chesapeake A.G.O., has been broad- 
casting since 1928; he is also conductor 
of the Baltimore Choral Society. 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS, of South 
M.E., South Manchester, Conn., is spend- 
ing ten months abroad. Prior to his de- 
parture late in May Mr. Sessions gave 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” with chorus of 


37 voices and noted soloists from New 


York City. 


J. WARREN ANDREWS, noted teach- 
er and organist of the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, New York, left June 9th 
for his summer home at Camp Minne- 
apolis, near West Gloucester, Mass. Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrews will return to New 
York Sept. 15th. 


G. CRISS SIMPSON is substituting 
during July and August in Grand Avenue 
Temple, Kansas City, while the organist 
of the church is abroad. 


_ Albert 


Riemenschneider 


ORGAN RECITALS 
AND INSTRUCTION 











Director 
Baldwin-Walléce 
« Conservatory 


Berea 


Recita's 
Master Classes 
Instruction 


Coaching 





Address: | 
10,001. Edgewater Drive, 
Cleveland, Ohio 




















special settings. 





234 EAST 1lth STREET 





Modern Scientific Organ School 


Organ teaching based on the latest findings 
of psychology, adapting itself to the pupil’s 
needs and peculiarities with a consequent 
large saving of time. 


Instruction in the art of religious program 
building, in combining text with musical 
settings and in original compositions of 


For terms and dates address 


W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 


NEW YCRK CITY 





























Books and Music for the Organist 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
vearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half.vellum. Price on 
request. 

The use of a CHILDREN’S CHOIR in the Church, by Elizabeth Van 
Fleet Vosseller, 75c. An extremely suggestive and instructive booklet 
showing the organist how to organize, direct, and maintain a children’s 
choir; worth many times the price. 5 x 7, 64 pages. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 814, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first vear or less:” 9 x 12. 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delishtful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, ‘‘a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION py Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages, 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion: 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 


A handsome book, 
invaluable to 


Practical 
6 x 


The organist’s 


$2.00: An 
& = 7, 


low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. : 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Artiur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wita child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 

NACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet: 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, w-itten with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy. 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


All of them formerly pub- 
real musical values; 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 


loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
eannot fall out of the binder. $2.10 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of Tie Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifut 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.00. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size” Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King mdward Road, New Barnet. Herts. England. 


Send all orders direct tt ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 CITY HALL STATION 


13-7-439 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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—KILGEN— 


The First Baptist, Newport, Ky., will re- 
place its 40-year-old organ with a new 3- 
47 Kilgen, with Echo, Harp, and Chimes, 
and provision for 9 additional stops later. 
This is said to be the first modern or- 
gan in this city of 50,000 population. The 
Echo Organ is equipped with a Pedal di- 


vision of two stops, 16’ and 8’. 


Central Presbyterian, St. Louis, Mo., is 
buying its third Kilgen. The church was 


organized in 1907, when it bought a 3m 


Kilgen; this organ was electrified by the 
Recently the 


Builder two years ago. 
church was sold to Temple Beni’ El, and 
on its attractive site in the fine residential 
district a new edifice will be erected, 
which will house a 3-51 Kilgen with three 
Ripieni, Harp, and Chimes. Mrs. Frank 
Neal, organist of the church for many 
years, was the consultant in the stoplist. 
This will be the first Ripieno mixture in 
the home town of the Kilgen Organ. 

St. John’s Church, Pittston, Pa., has 
ordered a 3-49 Kilgen, with Chimes and 
three Ripieni; the entire organ will be 
expressive with the exception of four 
Great stops—Diapason 16, 8, 8, and Philo- 
mela 8. 

West Side Presbyterian, Germantown, 
Pa., has ordered a 3-40 Kilgen, with 
Harp, Chimes, and three Ripieni. The 
Ripieni thus included in the contracts 
mentioned are: 

Ripieno Minore, 4r, 122 pipes 

Ripieno Maggiore, 6r, 183 pipes 

Ripieno Fondament, 8r 

Recent contracts for other Kilgen Or- 
gans are as follows: 

St. John Cantius, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Methodist, St. Francis, Kans. 

Holy Cross, Indianapolis, Ind. 

St. Clement’s, Cincinnati, O. 

Perpetual Help, Downey, Calif. 

First M. E., Clovis, N. M. 

St. Anthony’s, Rockford, III. 

Holy Name Convent, Seattle, Wash. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
44TH COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES WITH 
275 DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 
June 19th festivities opened with Meyer- 
beer’s Coronation March, for organ and 
orchestra, Edward Eigenschenk at the or- 
gan, Adolf Weidig conducting, and in- 
cluded an address by Karleton Hackett 
of the Evening Post, and the conferring 
of degrees by President John J. Hatt- 

staedt. 
The organ department was represented 
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by an M.M. degree to C. Albert Scholin, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Mus.Bac. to Ruth Mc- 
Neil, Maywood, Ill, and Sister Mary 
Catherine Doherty, Chicago; Collegiate 
Diploma to Mary Ellen Billings, Val- 


pariso, Ind.; Teacher’s Certificates to 
Marion Bellows, James Cunliff, Clara 
Cronau, Ruther Hershmann, Virginia 


Hall, Lydia Leininger, Sister M. Benita. 

The gold medal was awarded to Clara 
Cronau, Van Dusen pupil), and honorable 
mention went to Ruth McNeil (Emily 
Roberts pupil) and James Cunliff (Van 
Dusen pupil). 

Elmer Ende, of Second Presbyterian, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has been appointed 
professor of organ and theory at Akron 
University, Akron, Ohio. Mr. Ende spent 
four years at the American Conservatory, 
studying with Middelschulte and Van 
Dusen, and graduating with the Mus.Bac. 
degree; later he spent two summers at 
Fontainebleu. Ohio State University con- 
ferred the M.A. degree on him this year. 


S. LESLIE GROW, native of San 
Mateo, Calif., pupil of Dr. Latham True 
and winner of the Lockwood Scholarship 
at Yale University where he has been 
continuing his studies, will continue his 
studies at Yale and then go abroad for a 
year of further organ study. 


—AT OLD TRINITY — 

The annual service of the choir alumni at 
Old Trinity, New York City, held early 
in June, drew a procession of 128 mem- 
bers, one of whom joined the choir in 
1862, and another in 1864. Medals for 
exemplary conduct were presented to 
Henry Peterson and Roland Warren. 
Dinner was served at Hotel Brevoort. 
Channing Lefebvre is organist of Old 
Trinity. 


—A.F.M.— 

The American Federation of Musicians 
reports through its president, Joseph N. 
Weber, that the new canned-music era 
employs about 400 musicians in the mak- 
ing of music films, and that these films 
supply about 20,000 theaters. The Feder- 
ation enrolled about a million and a half 
popular votes in the first few weeks of 
its nation-wide campaign in favor of the 
restoration of musicians to the motion 
picture theaters, 
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—DICKINSON IN EUROPE— 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Brick Church, 
New York, left with Mrs. Dickinson late 
in May for the art exhibitions in Seville 
and Barcelona, Spain, whence they will 
go to the Flemish and Walloon ex- 
hibitions in Belgium and attend the vari- 
ous folk-song festivities. Dr. Dickinson’s 
spring recitals and lectures included a 
lecture in Philadelphia in the Academy 
of Music, for the forum on Music of the 
Four Great Churches, with illustrations 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Ms. Doc. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist-Choirmaster, The Brick 
Church, Temple Beth-El, and Union 
Theological Seminary 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















WituiaAM Rietey Dorr 
Director of Wilshire Presbyterian 
Choir, Sixty Boys and Men 


Representative of The Hall Organ 
Company 


4348 West Third Street, Los Angeles 
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by the Philadelphia Choral Art Society 
under the baton of Dr. H. A. Matthews; 
a lecture in Boston on the Music of the 
Russian Liturgy, assisted by the United 
Choirs; a lecture in Toledo on the Im- 
mortality of Teaching; and the usual list 
of dedicatory recitals and conferences on 
various church music problems. While 
abroad, the Dickinsons will resume their 
search for folk-song and carol materials, 
to be added to their already inimitable 
collection. 


DR. CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
ST, AGNES—ELYRIA, OHIO 

Dedicating 2-23 Votteler Organ 
Greene—Overture G (1696-1755) 
Karg-Elert—Choral Improvisation 
Parry—Choralprelude Rockingham 
Boellmann—Suite Gothique (2 mvts.) 
Dubois—Toccata G 
Widor—Adagio (6th) 
Best—Church Festival March 
Rameau—Sarabande 
Gounod—Sanctus 
Londonderry Air 
Wagner—Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Improvisation 

Having reached the retirement age and 

being now Professor of Music Emeritus 
of Western Reserve University, Dr. 
Clemens has been able to devote himself 
again entirely to organ and piano work, 
“as in the old days before University 
affairs became paramount.” Dr. Clemens 
has been giving monthly recitals at the 
University and in the absence of regular 
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Sunday work of his own, has substituted 
for other Cleveland organists. The final 
improvisation of the dedicatory program 
was based upon church melodies and con- 
cluded with the use of a theme on the 
Te Deum. Dr. Clemens plans to return 
to recital activities outside of Cleveland, 
now that he is free of University work 
and can again devote himself to the or- 
gan. 


—GOLDSWORTHY CANTATA— 
Wm. A. Goldsworthy, organist of St. 
Mark’s in the Bouwerie, New York, and 
director of the Modern Scientific Organ 
School, has completed a cantata based on 
Christ’s vision of His mission during the 
days in the wilderness. The cantata uses 
organ, chorus, soloists, and a reader, thus 
uniting the two parts of the church staff 
in the performance of the work. Those 
familiar with Mr. Goldsworthy’s other 
choral works will look forward with keen 
interest to the publication of the new 
cantata. 


—ARKANSAS A.G.0.— 
Sheldon Foote was the star performer at 
the State convention held this year in El 
Dorado. In the First Presbyterian he 
played a program on the 4m Moller and 
in the First Methodist his choir was 
featured in a mixed program in which 
Miss Sara Kim Pye and J. Glenn Met- 
calf played the organ solos. Following 
are the organ numbers and anthems pre- 
sented : 

Handel—Allegro (Con. Bf) 
Russell—Basket Weaver 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 
Guilmant—Sonata Cm 

“Alla Trinita’—15th Cent. 
“Gloria Patri”—Palestrina 
“Hymn to Trinity’—Tchaikowsky 
“Legend”’—Tchaikowsky 

“To Thee O Lord”—Rachmaninoff 
“Creations Hymn”—Beethoven 
“Waits are Singing”—Lutkin 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
“Redemption” selections—Gounod 


—SCHLIEDER— 

Frederick Schlieder, eminent pedagogue, 
is conducting a special summer course in 
his principles of music education during 
July in New York City; during August 
he will present the course in Berkeley, 
Calif.; and in September he will present 
it in Denver, Col. 
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MR. H. STAVELY SAMMOND 
noted choral conductor of the Metropolis 
whose annual concerts with the Morning 
Choral in Brooklyn are somewhat the mu- 
sical and social event of Brooklynites. 
Mr. Sammond is organist of the Middle 
Collegiate Church, New York City, where 
he plays a 2-30 Odell of goodly age; but 
his chief work is as conductor, and the 
organ interests him but little. Among 
the many other posts he has held as con- 
ductor, he recently became director of the 
Flushing Oratorio Society, and the Flat- 
bush Congregational Church Choral 
Society. The Morning Choral is an or- 
ganization of women’s voices that has 
been doing unusually fine work under Mr. 
Sammond’s baton for some years past. 
He is prominent in N.A.O. circles and 
has participated in many conventions. 


—NORTHWESTERN— 
Among the original compositicns by 
members of the composition class, pre- 
sented in public concert May 28, were a 
sonata for organ by Bethuel Gross and 
two church motets by Morris Ruger and 
Luther Noss. 


—YALE— 
Romilda Yolanda Cavallaro won the 
Benjamin Jepson prize in theory and 


Robert P. Oldham won the organ-play- 
ing prize in the annual commencement 
exercises at Yale University School of 
Music. 
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Organ pupils of Joseph W. Clokey played 
a very interesting and pleasing program 
earlier in the season which your corre- 
spondent neglected to report. 

Organists of the final recitals of the 
series sponsored by Clarence Mader at 
Immanuel Church were: Vernon Robin- 
son, Clarence Mader, Clarence D. Kellog. 

California Christian College presented 
the combined men’s and women’s glee 
clubs in a program under the direction 
of Otto B. Hirschler. Organ pupils of 
Mr. Hirschler were heard in recital May 
12. The department of music, though 
young, is rapidly making itself known in 
the life of California. 

Percy Green, A.R.C.O., gave a recital 
on the large 4m in Orange Union High 
School May 25. Mr. Green is organist 
of Orange Presbyterian Church in addi- 
tion to his duties at the High School. 

The new Aeolian Organ in the chapel 
of the Vorhees School for Boys at San 
Dimas was open for inspection immedi- 
ately prior to the dedicatory exercises on 
June 13. 

Arthur W. Poister of Redlands Uni- 
versity gave a most interesting and pleas- 
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ing recital on the 4m Skinner of Im- 
manuel Church May 21. Mr. Poister re- 
peated again the fine impression he made 
last year, revealing most excellent tech- 
nical equipment and a broad scholarly 
artistry. 

May 17 Ernest Douglas’ “Mass” in A 
minor was presented by the choir of St. 
Mary of the Angels, Oren L. Gardner, 
organist and choirmaster, assisted by solo- 
ists, orchestra and the men’s chorus of the 
Fox Motion Picture Studio. This is the 
first time it has come to our attention 
when the large musical organizations, sup- 
ported by nearly all the motion picture 
industry, have cooperated in a_ local 
church music festival. 

The 4-30 (exclusive of unifications) 
Wurlitzer in Fullerton Union High 
School was dedicated May 20 by Alexan- 
der Schreiner with the Southern Cali- 
fornia A.G.O. as guests of the Wurlitzer 
Co. The organ represents some de- 
partures from the conventional Wurlitzer 
style of construction. 








ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 


Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 











CARROLL W. HARTLINE 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Trinity Lutheran Church 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 











Jutius K. JoHNsoNn 
ORGANIST 
Los Angeles 











Ray HAstTINGs 
Mus. Doc. 
Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organist 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
California 




















Harriet S. Keator 


Organist-Director 
Morrow Memorial Church, 
Maplewood, N. J. 
Roxy Male Quartet and Mixed Chorus 
assisted from time to time by such 
distinguished artists as Reardon, Gunn, 
Brylawski, Holt, and Havens. 




















Pau E. Grosu 
Mus. B. 


Organ—Piano—Composition | 


Grove City College 
Grove City, Pa. 





E. A. HovDESVEN 
B.A., Mus. Bac. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Mercersburg Academy 
Mercersburg, Pa. 





WaLtTer B. KENNEDY 


Organist and Choir Director 


First Presbyterian Church 
Oakland, California 
| Kimball 4-67 




















Francis J. Gross 


ORGANIST 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER CHURCH 


West 16th Street 
New York City 

















A. LESLIE JACOBS 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 














CHARLOTTE KLEIN 


First Woman Recitalist 
National Convention 
American Guild of Organists 


Church of Transfiguration 
Washington, D. C. 
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Los Angeles is to be host to the mem- 
bers of the N.A.O. in their national con- 
vention the last week of July. Recitals 
by the following organists have been ten- 
tatively arranged for: John Doane, Ar- 
thur Poister, Palmer Christian, Richard 
Keys Biggs, Ernest White, Edward 
Eigenschenk, and Frank W. Asper; Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. H. Barnes of Chicago will 
give an organ and piano recital; Warren 
D. Allen will give a pre-convention re- 
cital at Stanford University, and Dr. Fl. 








Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Organist Flatbush Presbyterian 
Church 
Brooklyn, New York. 


THORNDIKE LUARD 


Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation 
Sound Beach, Conn. 
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J. Stewart will give a post-convention re- 
cital at Balboa Park, San Diego. The 
committee on local arrangements includes 
Dudley Warner Fitch and Dr. Roland 
Diggle. 

The examinations for Associate of the 
Guild were held in Pasadena with four 
candidates. Walter Hartley, Dr. Diggle, 
and Dudley Warner Fitch were the ex- 
aminers. 

—WESTERN N. Y. GUILD— 
Dr. George Henry Day was reelected for 
his fourth term as dean of the Chapter, 
at its annual meeting in Rochester June 
9. Other officers are: Robert Berentsen, 
subdean; Samuel W. Davidson, sec’y; 
Miss Margaret E. Culp, reg.; Miss Emilie 
Cassenbeer, treas.; and Mrs. Charles L. 
Garner, chairman of executive commit- 
tee. The following trios were elected to 
the executive committee for periods of 
one, two, and three years respectively: 
G. S. Babcock, Mrs. W. I. Miller, Mrs. 
Minnie Lee; I. J. Perduyn, Miss Alice 
Wysard, Miss Gertrude M. Miller; Har- 
old Gleason, H. O. Smith, Austin Grab. 
A formal invitation was voted the Guild 
to make Rochester the location of its 
1931 convention. 

—AUDSLEY BOOK— 

A second-hand copy of Audsley’s Organ 
of the Twentieth Century, in fine condi- 
tion, is offered for sale. So far as we 
know, it is the only copy available at 
present in good condition. If interested, 
address T.A.O., 467 City Hall Station, 
New York, N. Y. 








Car F. MuELLER 
Organist and Director of Music 


Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 








G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 














Gorpon Batcu NEvIN 
Johnstown, Penna. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
of 


Musical Charm 





Organist Calvary Bap. Ch., 
N..Y. (Dr. Straton’s) 


F. W. Riesberg 


A.A.G.O. 
Piano and Organ 
Instruction 
Steinway Building 


113 W. 57th St., N. Y.City 
Telephone Circle 45(0 




















Wicxiarp Irvinc Nevins 


Dedications — Recitals — 
Festivals 
Address. Guilmant Organ School, 
17 East Eleventh Street, 
New York City 
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MR. JAMES PHILIP JOHNSTON 
of Westminster Presbyterian, Dayton, 
Ohio. Mr. Johnston was born Oct. 8th, 
1899, in Wooster, Ohio, completed his 
high school work at Woodward, and 
graduated from the Cincinnati College of 
Music in 1919, winning the Springer Gold 
Medal in organ, and his F.A.G.O. in 1924. 
He studied organ with Mrs. L. A. Rix- 
ford, Dr. Charles Heinroth, and T. Carl 
Whitmer. He progressed rapidly through 
two minor positions and then went to 
East Liberty Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, 
where he remained ten years, going last 
year to Dayton to the famous Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian, where he plays a 4-60 
Skinner and directs a mixed chorus of 
40 voices and two children’s choirs. He 
has given close to half a hundred recitals 
and has a dozen organ compositions in 
mss. 


—TRI-STATE A.G.0.— 
Mrs. H. P. Dachsel of Memphis has been 
elected dean of the Tennessee Chapter 
for the coming year, and Sheldon Foote 
chairman of the convention committee, 
with the Tri-State convention scheduled 
for El Dorado, Ark., next year. 


—PENNA N.A.0O.— 
Dr. William A. Wolf, president of the 
Penna. State Council, has organized two 
new Chapters, one in Sunbury and an- 
other in Shamokin. 





JAMES E. SCHEIRER 
director of music 


SALEM REFORMED 
CHURCH 


Harrisburg, Penna. 














SCHOLIN, ‘its: 
RECITALS - INSTRUCTION 


Waterloo Iowa 

















Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster 





Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 





FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
M. Mus., F.A.G.O, 


Creative Harmony — Improvisation 
Instruction, Organ, Piano 


27 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


Endicott 6700. 














ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Boston 
by 
S. Harrison 
LovEWELL 
Official 
Representative 


























The steady advancement of Thompson 
Stone, choirmaster at Arlington Street 
Church, has been not a little bewildering 
among musicians. From a church in 
Charlestown, he went to St. John’s, 
Jamaica Plain, from there to Second 
Church, Audubon Circle, then to the 
Wellesley Congregational, and from 
thence to the Church of the Advent. For 
many years he taught at the Country Day 
School and conducted the Foot-light Or- 
chestra. Upon the death of Emil Mollen- 
hauer, he was chosen conductor of the 
Handel and Haydn Society and the Apol- 
lo Club. And now the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra has still further honor- 
ed him by electing him as its conductor 
for the next season. Mr. Stone received 
his musical training in Boston and 
Vienna. He will spend the summer in 
Europe. 

June 16 Mr. Lloyd Frazee opened the 
new Frazee Organ in the Crane Theo- 
logical School at Tufts College. 

The Winchester Choral Society, com- 
posed of 100 beautifully balanced voices, 
is conducted by J. Albert Wilson, organ- 
ist at the First Congregational, Win- 
chester. Associated with him is Miss 
Mary H. French, a remarkably fine ac- 
companist. May 20 in the Town Hall an 
unusually large audience heard the vari- 
ous selections offered at the Society’s sec- 
ond concert. There were abundant repe- 
titions of individual numbers during the 
course of the program. Naturally, not 
all of the music was of equal value, but 
as the purpose was to give pleasure, un- 
doubtedly all tastes were satisfied. Amid 
many really popular compositions, either 
for full chorus or for men’s voices, the 
finest and best was Horatio Parker’s 
“Now Sinks the Sun.” As a result of 
this season’s effort, the Society has a fine 
balance in its treasury. Mr. Wilson con- 
ducted in a manner that was admirable. 
All in all, this is a model organization and 
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PROF. G. RAYMOND HICKS 

of the University of Tulsa. Prof. Hicks 
was born May 4th, 1902, in Gladstone, 
Mich., completed his high school work in 
Dundee, and won his A.B. and B.M. de- 
grees at Albion College in 1922, winning 
also the Diploma in organ at the New 
England Conservatory in 1924, with an 
A.M. in music at Harvard University in 
1926. He is organist of the First M.E., 
Tulsa, where he plays a 4-60 Aeolian in- 
stalled in 1928. His organ teachers were 
Wallace Goodrich, Palmer Christian, and 
Dupre, Libert, and Widor in Paris. He 
was formerly organist of churches in 
Wakefield, Mass., Lynn, Mass., and the 
First Presbyterian in Tulsa. 


its worth should sooner or later arouse 
interest in communities apart from Win- 
chester. 
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May 20 Charles M. Courboin gave an 
organ recital at Central Church, Boston, 
before an audience that nearly filled the 
spacious auditorium. From all accounts, 
his playing touched top-notch, and those 
present readily accorded him first place 
among those who have played this great 
organ recently installed by Welte-Tripp 
under the direction of James Cole. 

As a result of Mr. Courboin’s accident, 
reported last month, your correspondent 
became emergency organist-choirmaster at 
Central Church, and enjoyed himself 








Epwin LyLes TAYLor 
F.A.G.0O. 


FOX WEST COAST 
THEATRES 


Los Angeles, Calif. 














LoutsE C. TrTcomsB 
F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Church of the Holy Communion 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College 
Saint Charles, Missouri 

















Haroip Tower 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. Mark’s Pro-CATHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 




















THEODORE STRONG 


Radio Organist 
NBC and KPO — San Francisco 
Organist, Fifth Scientist Church, 
San Francisco 
Address: Organ Department 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ABRAM Ray TYLER 
A.G.0. 

Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 
Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 


























Frederick M. Smith 


A.A.G. O. 
New York C ity 


INSTRUCTOR 


WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 


RECITALS 
2520 Madison Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 


PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 


New Haven, Conn. 


























GERALD F. STEWART 
Organist-Choirmaster, 
Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
Director of Chorus, 


Watertown Morning Musicales 


Address: 
Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 














Harry A. SYKES 


Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 
Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 














ELIZABETH 
Van FLEET VOSSELLER 


Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 


Studio: Flemington, N. J. 
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hugely for three Sundays. He found the 
organ above reproach and the chorus 
choir excellent in every way. 

During the same period, Mrs. C. R. 
Zimmermann of Melrose was threatened 
with pneumonia, and it became necessary 
to supply several Sundays at the First 
Methodist in Everett. Miss Clara 
Schroeder of the Del Castillo Organ 
School played two of the services. 

Mr. Everett E. Truette has for nth 
time given his annual organ recital at 
Eliot Congregational Church, Newton, 
and his recital of advanced organ pupils 
at Jordan Hall, Boston. The recital at 
Newton was among the very best he has 
ever given. It attracted a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Concerning the Jor- 
dan Hall recital, “deponent saith not,” as 
he was absent. Undoubtedly the pupils 
acquitted themselves to the praise of their 
teacher. They generally do. 

May 26, a Choir Festival was held un- 
der the direction of Albion Metcalf in 
the First Baptist, Malden. The musical 
forces consist of a professional quartet, 
a senior chorus and a junior chorus. 
The juniors sang “My heart ever faith- 
ful,” Bach; and “Lead me, Lord,” Wesley. 
The “German Requiem” (Brahms) pro- 
vided two great selections for the quartet 
and senior choir. Other compositions 
were by Vulpius, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Kopolyoft; comment of one who knows, 
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“His choir is improving every week and 
in my opinion ranks with the best in the 
State.” 

Among the most ambitious of organist- 
choirmasters in this locale there is 
Frederick N. Shackley at the First Con- 
gregational Church, Everett. Through- 
out the season he has given an organ 
recital, or some special program, the first 
Sunday evening in the month. His music 
for the first Sunday in June was select- 
ed from MacDowell. Certain of the other 
programs have been extremely interest- 
ing. 


—15 OUT — 

A Metropolitan custodian early in June 
received the cancellation order stopping 
all attention to the 15 organs in New 
York City that were being cared for by 
him. Sound films have silenced these in- 
struments. At the same time an uncon- 
firmed report says that the Loew circuit 
has retained only about four of its one 
hundred theater organists. 


—CURTIS— 
May 27 the organ pupils of Lynnwood 
Farnam at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, 
gave a program of Widor, Bach, Schu- 
mann, Byrd, and Vierne, played by Alex- 
ander McCurdy, Helen M. Hewitt, Law- 
— Apgar, Carl Weinrich, and Robert 
ato. 


Two “HALL’S of FAME” in 
SEAMEN’S CHURCH INSTITUTE 


in New York City are typical of the many Hall organ installations 
to be found in prominent buildings throughout the country. 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
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—EIGENSCHENK— 

Edward Eigenschenk’s list of June re- 
citals was as follows: 

11: Chicago, Orchestral Hall recital. 

18 and 19: Birmingham, Ala., dedica- 
tory recitals on the new Kimball in sta- 
tion WAPI. 

20: Chicago, University Church, soloist 
for N.A.O. program. 

22: Chicago University, guest organist 
at vespers in the Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel. 


—DITSON— 
Miss Edith Lang was in charge of the 
Ditson exhibit at the Guild convention in 
Philadelphia. A new booklet of titles and 
prices of music for organ and choir has 
been issued, with helpful classifications. 








Detroit 


By AsraM Ray TYLER 
Official Representative 




















There are many very good residence or- 
gans hereabouts. One of the most satis- 
factory, to me, is that in the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Henkel, on Lake 
St. Clair in Grosse Pointe. A great liv- 
ing room is the setting, and the voicing, 
and distribution of the registers, are ideal. 
It is a 3m with floating echo, and the con- 
sole is so placed that one can look out 
over the Lake. The host, Mr. Henkel, 
manipulates the player attachment so as 
to give records the value of a personal 
performance; in this spirit he gave us 
the first movement of the Elgar Sonata, 
and some orchestral transcriptions, and 
I am sure we enjoyed them as much as 
though his hands ana feet had done all 
the work. 

Mr. E. Mark Wisdom, F.A.G.O., the 
sub-dean (for this was the May meeting 
of the Michigan A.G.O.) played four 
very delightful numbers, Prelude, Alle- 
gretto, Meditation, and Procession, by 
Katherine Lucke of the Peabody Insti- 
tute in Baltimore, and Miss Halvorsen 
furnished the first movement of The 
Marriage Mass, Dubois, Northern Lights, 
Torjussen, and Schminke’s Marche Russe 
with its improvisational treatment of the 
Volga Boat Song. Fine hospitality, in 
inspiring surroundings, brought out the 
best in behavior and performance of the 
chapter members. As one member ex- 
pressed it, such people deserve to be rich. 

Marcus Kellerman is making a fine 
president of the Bohemians. The May 
meeting was the first of the new regime 
of dinner meetings, and brought out an 
unusually large attendance. 

Ten candidates took the Guild examina- 
tions in Detroit on Memorial day; so the 
profession shows no signs of being with- 
out adequate representatives. Your rep- 
resentative had the honor of entertaining 
them in Temple Beth El as well as sitting 
in judgment on their efforts, and is glad 
to report that the standard of organ study 
is very decidedly higher than it was 
twenty-five years or so ago when he ex- 
amined first for the Guild. 

By the way, I am glad to report that the 
Guild Chapter voted unanimously to ask 
Council to make The American Organist 
the Official Organ of the Guild, because 
it had the most inspirational aims, ma- 
terial, and standards of any of the organ 
journals eligible. 











Organists 

















(*See advertisement elsewhere in this Issue.) 


*ANDREWS, George W., Mus. Doc. 
*ANDREWS, J. Warren 
ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline .Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 
*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 
BAILY, Gertrude, Mus. Bac. 
Concert Organist, Teacher. 
American Conservatory of Music. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 
*BEYMER, Paul Allen 
*BIDWELL, Marshall 


BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 
Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Ill. (Monroe 5550). 


BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Organist, 
Epworth-Euclid M. E. Church. Theory Dept., 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

*CARRINGTON-THOMAS, Virginia 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 


*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. D. F.A.G.O. 
Country Club Christian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

*CRONHAM, Charles Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland. Maine. 

*CUSHING, John 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

*DOWNES, Herbert W. W. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

*EINECKE, C. Harold 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof 
of Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John's Episcopal Church; 
Studio, 26 Dyer Blidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


*FARNAM, Lynnwood 
49 West 20th St., New York. 
*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 
*FRANCIS, J. Henry 
*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 
*GRANT, George W. 
*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 
*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 
*GROSS, Francis J. 
*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac. 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 
*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 
*JOHNSON, Julius K. 
JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 
Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce S. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 2 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915); 
76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 
*LUARD, Thorndike 
*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.O. 
Organist, First Presbyterian Church; Teacher 
of Organ and Theory, Southwestern College; 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 
621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 
*NEVIN, Gordon Batch 
*NEVINS. Willard Irving 


N.Y. 


Church, 
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*PEARSALL, John V. 


PEASE, Sibtey G. 
Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 
Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 
ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 
Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 


*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 
ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 
Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 


SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
*SCHOLIN, C. Albert 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
*SMITH, Frederick M. 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
*STEWART, Gerald F. 

*STRONG. Theodore 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

*TITCOMB, Louise C. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac.. A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 

gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 

ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 
*TUFTS, Albert 

1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 

citals; Organist, First Baptist Church; 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 

sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HADingway 9516. 
*YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, 


and Director, 


New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 














EASTMAN — of Music, 
Rochester, N. . 

GOLDSW aries. Wm. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 








Publishers 

















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 

159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 

















AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 
BUHL ,ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N.Y. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 
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DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factury: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405, Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710°Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 718 So. Broadway. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 
MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. L, N. Y¥. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgwood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, ge A Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., Room 915. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
ROCHESTER ge co. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. 
WELTE-TRIPP ORGAN CORP. 
Sound Beach, Conn. 








Organ Architects 











?Definitely allied to one Builder. 


BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
+LEET, Leslie N. 
Garwood, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 


333 Central Park West, New York City. 








Equipment and Various 




















DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave.. Chicago, III. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

Blowers, 

Lansdowne, Pa. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Il. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 


INC. 








Custodians 


and Rebuilders 

















MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 
OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., (MOThaven 
0807) 


SCHLETTE, Charles G. 


Church orgatrs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; ete. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 


New York. 











Australia 


Representative 




















The new organ in the Town Hall, Dune- 
din, N. Z., the gift of an anonymous don- 
or, cost approximately $90,000. The 
specification is based on the scheme orig- 
inally prepared for the organ when it was 
built for the Stadium of the British Em- 
pire Exhibition at Wembley a few years 
ago. To adapt the instrument to the new 
Town Hall, the builders (Hill & Nor- 
man & Beard of London) made many al- 
teration’s and additions to the tonal struc- 
ture, in consultation with Arthur Meale, 
organist of Central Hall, Westminster. 








T.A.O. Directory 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
BARTLETT, Frederick J. 

Boulder, Col.: 2403 Twelfth St. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributer, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
BUHRMAN, T. Scott, F.A.G.O. 

Editor, 467 City Hall Station, New York City. 
BUSH, Martin, W., A.A.G.O. 
Omaha, Neb.; 2037 Farnam St., 

DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 
Contributor, Review Department, 
418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

FERINGER, Frederick, C. 

Seattle, Wash.; 1235 20th Ave. North. 

GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 
Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 

GROOM, Lester W 
Chicago, Ill.; 1133 morte La Salle St. 

HEIDEMANN, Paul H. 

Cleveland, Ohio: 1643 East 75th St. 

JACOBS, A. Leslie 
Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 

KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 

LILLICH, George O. 

Oberlin, Ohio: 68 § Eimrood Place. 

LOVEWELL, S. Harriso 
Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 


MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doc. 
British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire, England. 


MOSS, Thomas 
Washington, D. C.: Calvary Baptist Church, 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 


PEARSON, Charles A. H. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 6332 Bartlett St. 


SMYTH, Arthur 
Australia Representative, 
$2 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 


TOURISON, Edward R, 
Phila., Pa.: 17 Carpenter Lane, Mt. Airy. 


TURNER, George E. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 724 S. Fowler St. 


TYLER, Abram Ray 
Detroit, Mich.: 909 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Contributor, Children’s Choir 
110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 




















Studio 1. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Indeed the whole tonal scheme was en- 
tirely remoulded. 

From a mechanical point of view, the 
organ is virtually new, as it has been 
equipped with the latest electropneumatic 
action throughout. The organ contains 
3500 pipes, 64 stops, and 11 traps. The 
stoplist will be presented in a later issue. 


—MISSOURI A.G.0.— 
Mrs. Frank Jewett, of Sheldon Memorial, 
was hostess to the Chapter for its April 
meeting. In the short business session 
Alfred L. Booth was re-elected dean; 
sub-dean, Julius Oetting; treas., J. H. 
Johnson; sec, Anna Petri; registrar, 
Gladys Weiner; aduitors, Mrs. C. Beal 
and E. Grossman; new members of the 
executive committee, Wilhelmina Nord- 
man, Mrs: Frank Jewett, Herbert Fenton. 

The first part of the program was a 
review of.the book, “The Art of Think- 
ing,” interpreted by Dr. John F. Caskey, 
pastor of University City M. E. This 
was followed: by a short recital by Her- 
bert Fenton, who played the Prelude and 
Fugue in G Major, Bach; In Summer, 
Stebbins; Scherzo, Suite in E minor, 
Rogers; Pastorale and Finale, Second, 
Widor. 

May 7 Mr. Hugo Hagen, of St. Peter’s 
Evangelical, assisted by Christian Stocke, 
organist of Salem Evangelical and his 
choir of sixty voices, presented a splendid 
program. Mr. Hagen’s numbers were 
Chorale in A minor, Franck; Largo, Con- 
certo in D minor for two violins, Bach, 
transcribed for organ by G. B. Nevin; 
Departing Day, dedicated to Mr. Hagen, 
by Carl F. Mueller; Will 0’ the Wisp, 
Nevin; Nocturne. Alfred L. Booth; Har- 
monies Du Soir, Karg-Elert; Belles of St. 
Anne de Beaupre, Russell; Concert Over- 
ture, Hollins. Mr. Stocke’s chair sang 
“Break Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly 
Light,” Bach; “Blessed are the Pure in 
Heart,” Voris; ‘ ‘Hear My Cry, O God, 
Kopylof; “In. the End of the Sabbath, & 
Caley; “Incline Thine Ear,’ Iwvanoff; 
“Swing Low Sweet Chariot,” arr. by 
Huntley; “It’s Me, O Lord,” arr. by Cain; 
“A Joyous Easter Song,” Reiman-Dickin- 
son. 

May 11 Mrs. Marjorie Buchanan, of 
Grace Presbyterian, gave a splendid pro- 
gram. It included the D minor Toccata 
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and Fugue, Bach; In Spring-time, Kin- 
der; Organ Suite No. 1, Rogers. Mrs. 
Buchanan did beautiful work in all her 
numbers. 

Miss Dorothy Dring, of Delmar Bap- 
tist, gave a piano recital at Delmar 
Church under auspices of the Kroeger 
Alumni Association. Miss Dring has 
technic, temperament and musicianship, 
all the qualities necessary for an artistic 
presentation of a recital program. 

The last meeting of the Chapter was 
held at Webster Groves Prsebyterian, 
with dean Alfred Booth as host. The 
women of the church outdid themselves 
in preparing a repast for Guild members 
with the result that all felt in just the 
proper frame of mind to enjoy what fol- 
lowed. Missouri Chapter devotes the last 
meeting to fun-making, so Stunt Night 
is in order. Some of the stunts were so 
ludicrous that aching sides were the re- 
sult. It is but a step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous and vice versa, so really 
serious and artistic numbers were intro- 
duced periodically. Among these were 
some piano numbers by Miss Dorothy 
Dring, and a group of songs sung in the 
style of a veteran by Edward Galloway, 
seventeen-year old son of our inter- 
nationally known Charles Galloway. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee recently it was decided to appoint an 
attendance committee for the purpose of 
having full meetings the coming season. 
An effort will also be made to provide 
transportation for the members who live 


in remote districts. 
—Crara A. GIBson 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
CoMMUNION 


In 1863 Gigout became organist at St. 
Augustin’s, Paris, a post which he still 
holds. Much of his best music is of the 
kind that only musicians are likelv to 
appreciate fully. Not even Saint-Saens 
shows more polished neatness; not even 
Franck can be more broodingly aloof. 
These are hardly qualities that make for 
popularity. Surveying the works of Gig- 
out as a whole, one is left with the im- 
pression of a deeply serious man, scholar- 
lv and somewhat of ‘a mystic—HARVEY 
GRACE. 








William H. Barnes 








Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Mr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 














Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a_ spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Mr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 




















FimmeaotsP1PE ORCAN 





In the New Cathedral, S€. Louis 


From the critical standpoint of an organist, 
the responsiveness, voicing, tonal blend, the 
action and control of a Kilgen Organ are 
things beyond compare. All these are details 
which contribute to an artist's greatest 
heights of technique and interpretation — 
details combined in a Kilgen with a pro- 


Chote 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc., * 7 
NEW YORK, Steinway Hall *” ” 


4012 North Union Boulevard 7” 7 
LOS ANGELES, 720S8S.Broadway ” ” 


BUILDERS 


fundity of resource which make possible the 
achievement of musical triumphs. In St. 
Louis’ greatest church, as in So many other 
famous auditoriums throughout the nation, 
only such an Organ as this could satisfy 
the requirements of those who know and 
truly appreciate perfection in tonal qualities, 


Filacn Organs 


Masters 


FOR THREE 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO, Wrigley Bldg. 


CENTURIES 


